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T7 F the knowing who the Author 
of this little work was, could 
add one cubit to thy ſtature, or 
give thee a better night's reſt, thou 
ſhouldſt not go to bed without hav= 
ing thy curigſity ſatisfied ;—but as 
it can be a matter of no moment to 
thee, let the ſecret remain between 
1, — it being ſufficient that one of us 
7s in poſſeſſion of it ,— 
A. 


$ PREFACE. 


As the Editor of the followims + 


pages, I cannot but feel an anx- 
iety for their ſucceſs ;—and it 
may be expected, that IT ſhould, hike 
moſt other Editors, ſay ſomewhat 
in their favour—but this I ſhall, 
fer ſeveral reaſons, decline; rather 
choofing to leave to the diſcovery of 
the Reader, whatever ſhare of merit 
they may be thought intitled to. — 
J have no ſcruple, however, to de- 
clare, that my chief motive in com- 
antting them to the preſs was, that 
I conceived they exhibited ſome ſcenes 
zo hich might intereſt the affefions, 
and contained nothing that could 
anjure the morals.— 


Having had ſeveral occaſions, in 
trivial productions of my own, to 
experience 
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REF ACK vl 
experience the candour of the Pub- 
lic, and as I may have future ones 
to hope its indulgence, I cannot re- 


fiſt this opportunity to ſay, that 


could J ever, either as Author, or 
Editor, let à fingle page go out of 
my hands, that might diſturb, or 
give pain to any good heart, —if I 
know any thing of myſelf, I will 
venture to affirm, - that I ſhould be 
the perſon who would ſuffer the moſt. 
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cannot ſend this little work a 

fecond time to the preſs, without ſay- 

mg, that whatever anxiety I might 
3 have 


vw FPREFACH 

have felt at firſt uſhering it into the 
world, I have been amply relieved 
from by the very favourable recep- 
tion it hath met with. — And I have 
only to add, that no material alte- 
ration hath been made in the preſent 
edition, an attention being only paid 
to correct a few trivial inaccura- 
cies, which, in the hurry of the firſt 
| publication, had eſcaped both the 
Editor and Printer. 


| | London, Nov. 1779. 
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NAT V0 
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—YT CAN eaſily explain that to you, 
ſaid 1.— 

You may full as well ſpare yourſelf 
the trouble, replied Madame La 
Touch. Tou have ſpent a great 
deal of breath already to prove the 
neceſſity of introductory chapters in 
matters either of Love or Litera- 
ture,—you may poſſibly be right in 
the one; and as to the other, it never 

Vol., I. B came 
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came under my conſideration.— Tis 
a fooliſh argument, and you had bet- 
ter amufe yourſelf with looking at 
this fine proſpect.— 

I have had a much finer one before 
me, Madam, ever ſince we fet down 
the two lleepy brutes at DarTrorD 
(we were at this time in the CaxTER- 
BURY machine) and as my eyes are ſo 
ſoon to loſe ſight of you, they are juſ- 
tified in fikihg where they do.—Seize 
pleaſure when you can, has been laid 
down as a maxim by the wile, both 
in-proſe and verſe.—You and I muſt 
part preſently ; but the preliminary 
diſcourſe we have held together in the 
coach, may make us meet on amicable 
terms, ſhould fortune ever throw us 


into the ſame chapter. Thoſe fea- 


rures of yours form ſo admirable an 


index, that I ſhall be able to turn 
gs immediately 
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immediately to the page where I left 
_ 2 
—You are exceedingly ridiculous, 
Sir, and a jumble of agreeable con- 
tradictions.— I hope however that you 
preach a little better than you talk. 
The world, Madam, in balancing 
my accounts, after all its diviſions and 
ſubtractions, has been pleaſed to throw 
me in that allowance—but as men 
rarely preach themſelves into bi- 
ſhoprics, I can ſafely aſſert, that I 
never added the eighth of -an inch 
to my ſhoe-heel on the credit of it. 
Literary men are in general as ea- 
gerly followed, and as ſuddenly drop- 
ped, as the faſhions, Madam, over 
which youpreſide.—The,bulk of man- 
kind never think at all; and the great- 
er part of thoſe who do, think by 
B 2 Proxy, 
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proxy, or regulate their opinion by 
the caprice of the day. 

Now as I have ever claimed the 
privilege of judging for myſelf, I 


ſometimes look beyond the ſurface of 


things, and will ingenuouſly own that 
by the time I had converſed with you 
half an hour this morning, I read in 
your countenance an eaſy natural cha- 
racter, notwithſtanding the grave looks 
you launched at me from beneath 
your ſmart bonnet.— 

You have in truth rallied me with 
much pleaſantry—a man who talks 
at every thing muſt expect to be an- 
ſwered. We are but paſſengers of a 
day, whether 'tis in a ſtage-coach, or 
in the immenſemachine of theworld.— 
In God's name then, why ſhould we 
not make the way as pleaſant to each 
—— other 
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other as we can ?—Short as our jour- 
ney is, 'tis long enough to be tedious 
to him who ſulks in his corner, ſits 
uneaſy himſelf, and elbows his neigh- 
bours to make them ride unealy 


OO, — 
A benevolent good humour is a 


cordial we ſhould never be without, 
either at home, or abroad, —it keeps 
our paſſions active, tempers them moſt 
deliciouſly, and gives life a ſerene ſun- 
ſhine.— The traveller who carries it 


with him views every proſpect of the 
road in its brighteſt colouring, and 


turns every incident to account. By 
its cheering quality you and I, who 
met this morning as ſtrangers, have 
poſted along ſo imperceptibly, that 
we are now but at a ſmall diſtance 
from CaxrERBURV, without having 
counted a ſingle mile- ſtone. | 

B 3 I ad 
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T did not care, ſaid ſhe, if we had 
further to go.— 

Nor I — for we would make the 
morrow as pleaſant as to-day,—How- 
ever, let me live in your remembrance ; 
and if when you get to Paris, you 
will deliver the letter J wrote at Ro- 
cHEsTER into Madame de B * * * 
hands, as I walk along the ſea-ſhore 
at Max AT, and indulge my reve- 
Ties, I will ſupplicate the waves to be 
favourable to you—though by the by, 
J hate all ſmuggling but in love. 
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BOUGHTON HILL. 


OW, whether Nature, when ſhe 
was mixing and compounding 
the materials out of which I was 
formed, forgot to throw in the due 
proportion of thoſe which were to 
conſtitute the retentive faculties, I 
know not ; but ſo it 1s, I have always 
omitted ſomething or other in the 
eſſentials.— 5 
I ought to have told the Reader 
that Madame La Touch was one 
of thoſe faſhionable milliners of Sr. 
Jauzs's, who take a trip to FRANCE 
every ſummer, in order to import all 
the fripperies and fopperies of that 
merry nation, and was now going 
thither on that errand.— She ſpoke 
the French tongue very fluently, hav- 
B 4 ing 
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ing learnt it young, and preſerved it, 
as ſne informed me, by the intercourſe 
of buſineſs, and by a marriage with 
the private ſecretary of one of the 
foreign miniſters, —She appeared to 
be about one or two and thirty, gen- 
teel and perſonable ; rather a ſhowy 
than a pretty woman, but extremely 
lively and engaging in her manners, 
and ſeemed to know the world ſuffi- 
ciently well to avail herſelf of its foi- 
bles and follies. 

—Well—What ſay you? ſaid ſhe, 
(as the horſes took breath at the foot 
of BoucyTon HL) what ſay you, 
Sir ?—Shall we indulge the coachman 
in his requeſt, and walk up ?—With 
all my heart, Madam—it will ſtretch 
our legs, and give us a fine proſpect 
—it is rough and ſteep,—pray ac- 
cept my arm, though I am but an 

pe awkward 
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awkward ſupport. —Tis the head, 
Sir, that gives the ſtick its value.— 
We underſtood one another perfectly 
well—the compliment gave her cre- 
dit for a bow. 
There are certain happy moments 
in one's exiſtence when the blood 
flows neither too quick, nor too ſlow ; 
when every nerve and artery is faith- 
ful to its function, and the whole 
frame is ſo nicely harmonized, that 
every agreeable object which juit then 
ſtrikes on any of the organs of ſenſe, 
awakens the foul to pleaſure. 
] was at this inſtant in one of thoſe 
delicious moods.—The ſun was de- 
clining in its gayeſt colours—the air 
was pure and ſerene, and Nature 
ſeemed perfectly at peace on my 
right hand, corn fields, hop grounds, 
and wide extended incloſures of va- 
| ried 


| 

| 
x 
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hazarding their all, to ſupport them- 5 


0 3 


ried forms, wore the face of plenty 
and ſecurity ;—on my left, the Iſle of 
SHePty, and the rich vale of FeverR- | 
SHAM, contraſted the landſcape, and 
the opening of the channel, which 
was covered as far as the ſight could 
ſtretch with innumerable ſails, carry- 
ing on an intercourſe with the diſtant 
parts of the world, compleated a 
ſcene which my eyes were unwilling 
ro quit. = 

—And here, ſays I, pinching the 
lady's hand as ſhe leant on my arm, 
(for I told you JI was in excellent ſpi- 4 ? 
rits) while ſo many fair traders are 


ſelves, and increaſe the wealth of the 
nation, are you injuring its manufac- 
cures, cheating your ſovereign, and I 
nurſing the follies of your own ſex — Ml 
Well preached, in good truth, my 
cen- 


* 

cenſorious friend, replied Madame 
La Tovent, with a laugh—I wiſh 
none of the officers whom his Ma- 
d i jeſty confides in to look after his re- 
h I venues, cheated him more than I, 

= whom he puts no truſt in—and as to 
thoſe numerous veſſels which you call 
fair traders, I believe, on a ſcrutiny, 
more than two thirds wonld be 
found to be ſmugglers:— farr trading 
is as unfaſhionable as a ten years 
= {k; but tis a good cant term, and 
= people in buſineſs avail themſelves of 
it. For my part, I fear we have not 
less defire for a thing becauſe it is 
= 7rohibited; this is an hereditary 
weaknefs our ſex have had from the 
beginning of the world, and which 
will furniſh 'them with an apology 
for ſmuggling to the end of it. But 
you men who eſtabliſh the laws and 
cuſtoms 


11 
cuſtoms yourſelves, have no excuſe fer 
infringing them, and yet notwithſtand- 
ing your refined notions of fair trading, 
J ſhould ſhrewdly ſuſpect by a hint 
you lately dropped, that ſome of your 
own dealings may poſſibly have been 
counterband and run over without hav- 
ing paid duty, 

It was an argument that might 
have carried us to CaLais, and from 
CaLais to Amitns, and from AuiENs 
to Paxis—my companion would have 
ſupported it on any ground. —It had i 
already carried us to the ſummit of 2 
| BouchTON Hitt, but was abruptly 4 
| broken off by the coachman deſiring 
us to get again into the machine, 
where having reſumed our places, we 
rattled down with great ſpeed into 
CANTERBURY, 


C A N- 


11 


r 8 | 
. i CANTERBURY. 


" 1 NEVER paſſed this city but at 
'Þ times when I was riding poſt haſte 
into a warmer climate, in order to 
patch up the ſhattered conſtitution, 
W which Nature has given me to nurſe 
but how you, Madam, ſhould have 
a 8 gone through it ſo often without ever 
viſiting the cathedral, I cannot con- 
5 Wh ccive. 
= Why the church, I ſuppoſe, did not 
and 1n our way, replied the Lady, 
or conſtituted any part of our errand, 
but as the Dover coach will not 
t forward this hour or more, I will 
company you thither with all my 
eeart.— 
3 A man wants but little perſuaſion 
do what he is inclined to—ſo we 
4 ſallied 
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ſallied out from the Fouxratx, and 
croſſing the Hioꝝ STREET, turned into 
MRCERY Lanz, bedeviling the pave- 
ment at every ſtep; the ſtones of 5 
which are ſo ſharp, and ſo uregularly © 
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it was the chance-medley work of 5 
Dzvcaiion and PYRRIHA. | 


# 
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Heaven help, ſaid I—(as they 
were cutting through my ſhoes) - 
the old, the weak, and the crip- 
pled, who are condemned to tread 3 
daily this flinty path Tis much the % 
pennance ſhould exiſt more than two 7 
centuries after the ſbrine or that the 
reformation never reached the city“! 5 


thrown together, that one would ſwear 5 


* Alluding to the numerous pilgrims, who 8 | 
thronged to viſit the tomb of Becker, after 5 
he was canonized by Port ALEXANDER the 
Third, many of whom, through credulity andi 
zeal, trod all theſe avenues bare footed. 4 

1 by 


z E 1 

14 ; It behoves their incorporated wor- 
d 1 © ſhips to look into this matter —it is 
both moral and politic to make the 
1 way to the church eaſy to all.— 
Now it not being an hour of ſer- 
vice the doors were ſhut—A boy went 
to call the woman the woman ran 

to fetch her huſband, —and the huſ- 

4 f band had left the keys at home; ſo we 
| took a turn into Taz Oaks, which is 
1 a public walk contiguous to the pre- 
== bendal houſes. 
$ Several fleck divines were enjoying 
8 the fine evening, and amuſing them- 
b © ſclves with going in and out of the 
aqdjoining bowling - green Madame 
: IL Tove and I formed the ſame 
, group we had done in aſcending 
x Bovonrox HILL; and as my face is 
4 pretty well known by the public, my 
= call lean figure, with the ſmart nymph 
who 


L 16 J 
who reclined on my arm, immediately 
attracted their notice.— 
The FRENCH underſtand this mat- 
ter better, and by creating an atten- 
tion out of curioſity, equally gratify 


their inclination, but pay the ſtranger 


a compliment at the ſame time, 


Madame La Touch perceiving | 
how much they leered at us, aſked if 


I knew any of them ? 


— Not by name, ſaid I—but they ; 
are part of the troops of the church 
militant here upon earth, embodied and 
leagued to fight manfully againſt the : 
world—though, by the by, when they 
get into CanTtrBuRy quarters, they 
are generally in a condition to make a 


good treaty with it.— 


But we'll now walk into their camp i 


—they have pitched, you ſee, an 


admirable one here, 
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I WILL not treſpaſs on my rea- 
der's time, by a deſcription of a 
building ſo well known—1 hate a ſu- 


| 1 perfluous chapter—nay, I would not 
| Y have one in ſuch a work as this, even 
1 E ſhould my friend DopsLey give me 
ten pounds extraordinary for it, and 
4 invite me to a bit of mutton in the 
== bargain. 

5 I ſhall content myſelf with obſerv- 
3 5 ing, that what ought to be the great en- 
trance of this cathedral is as contemp- 
K a tible as its great tower is elegant, — it is 
oeſides choaked up with little paltry 
F {buildings ; ſo that were it ever thrown 
5 Py ppen for any grand ſolemnity, the pro- 
peſſion muſt come out of a barber's 
be 1 op that is erected before it.— 

1 Vor. I, C Were 
THEME | 
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Were the view from the weſtern | 
door to the eaſtern extremity, uninter- | 
rupted, it would produce a moſt no- 
ble effect; but the ſcreen that ſeparates 
the choir, and the door that leads 
into it, are to a degree trifling and 
minute. 5 

Madame La Tovcar exclaimed im- . 
mediately againſt them ſhe under- P 
ſtood proportion - tho for the ſake of 
variety ſhe had thrown the heads of 
all her cuſtomers out of it. 

The figure of Dean WorTox 


T2 
ay - 
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pavement which was ſhewn us ſtill! 
ſtained with his blood, affected us} 
not a jot—any other Canterbury tali 
had done as much :—But I own I felt 


11 


my boſom beat with pleaſure, when I 
ſtood by the tomb of the valiant Ep- 
warD.—My female companion had 
never heard of The Black Prince— 
the faſhions, and the ſwarming no- 
vels of the times, had been the depth 
of her ſtudies, —I explained the whole 
to her. —He liv'd and died, Madam, 
the glory of his age,—as virtuous as 
he was intrepid. —I muſt take his 
= ſword in my hand, tho' it coſt me a 
I & forfeit.— 

1) my firſt excurſion into FRAN ox, 
I went thirty leagues out of my way 
1 co viſit the plain of Poicrixks, which 
0 8 he ſo immortalized ;—nay, I believe I 
| Wſhould have had another look at it 
1 hen I was there laſt, had not twenty 
ard accidents rendered it im- 


The fair are always pleas'd to hear 
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but no leſs uſeful paths of private ; 


10 


of the brave; and we are told, in the 
fineſt piece of poetry extant, that 
the brave alone are deſerving of 
them.— 

As the veſturer conducted us thro' 
this great repoſitory of the dead, and 
gave us an account of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed monuments, paſſing unnoticed | 
a far greater number of ſuch as were | 
almoſt defaced, or whoſe inſcriptions Þ 
were become illegible, I could not a 
but reflect what a blended maſs of 4 
human clay lay under the pavement 
we were walking over !—princes, he- 
roes, and prelates, who had ſhone con- 4 
ſpicuous characters in the world, 8 
mixed with thoſe who had found 
their way to the grave thro? the ſilent, 0 
life. 

Happy 1s it ſor us, ſaid It 
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the actions of the Great, and the 
Good, have elſewhete a more perma- 
nent record! ſince the generation which 
is witneſs of them ſo ſoon paſſes 
away ; and the hand of time, and the 
foot of the paſſenger, allow ſo ſhort a 
period to the tranſient memorials 
which man erects to man !— 
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THE KIIY, 


AVING taken the round of the 
cathedral, we had ſtopped be- 
hind the iron grates which run acroſs 
the chapel, juſt where the ſhrine of 
BzcxeT ſtood (I beg his Saintſhip's 
pardon, SAINT BEcCKET I ſhould have 
faid) and were looking at the old 
Moſaic pavement which was worn away 
by the frequent devotions of the pil- 
grims who viſited his tomb,—when 
a boy came from the inn to inform 
Madame La Tove that the Dover 
machine was ready to ſet out. 
Well then there's nothing to 
be done, ſays ſhe, but to part.— 
Let in the name of good fellow- 
ſhip, Madam, let it not be without 
a token of remembrance—a whole 
5 day's 


= 1 

5 = day's ete-ad-teète may prefer a claim in 
my behalf. 

II never could to this moment 


3 aſcertain whether it was a particular 
7 1 echo in the place, or the warmth with 
is 4 7 which the kiſs was given and receiv- 
f ed, that made the veſturer turn ſhort 
'S round (though he was then at ſome lit- 
Ve a 1 tle diſtance) and threw him into a per- 
1d 2 +4 plexity to compoſe the muſcles of his 
a Bm v face, which were all ſet for a titter.— 
1l- so, on voyage, Madame, and bien dy 
en WilWloifhr d Monfieur—was the French 
rm Mil-orgt with which we ſeparated. — 
VER f What would their reverencies have 
aid had they been within hearing? — 
to ut they were all in the bowling-green, 
nd knew nothing of the matter. 
low- WR 1 ſuppoſe, by your fimper, honeſt 
2 riend, ſaid 1 (for the veſturer ſtill 
hole 


CAE] 
kept twiſting his bunch of keys t- 
compoſe himſelf) I ſuppoſe that but 
few people come now to BEckeT's 
ſhrine for a Kiſs ?—but if your pul- 
verized Saint could be conſcious of it, 
I'd venture to ſay he would not be 
diſpleased, —Nothing is more holy 
than a Kiſs given with diſcretion— 
and if any of your doctors ever preach- 
ed on the ſubject, they could tell you, 
it was the ſalutation of the primitive 
times, which many writers, who con- 


clude a great deal, and prove nothing, 
conjecture to have been far more vir- i 


tuous than thoſe we live in.— 
It is a long while ſince I promiſed 


my dear Jenny a chapter on a Kiſs— | 
but were I to make a digreſſion now, 
I ſhould loſe my conveyance to Max- 


GATE, "Tis a copious ſubject, and 


will 
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4 will demand ſeveral pages ſince a 
5 f Kiſs comprehends whatever may come 
= within the parentheſis of cold local 
ceremony, and the effuſions of the molt 


ardent affection, 


THE 


„ 


THE LONG-COACH®, 


HEN I got back to my inn, 
the MaROGATE Long-Coach was 
drawn up in the yard, and the paſ- | 
ſengers already ſeated in it. On my | 
coming, the driver informed me that | 


* The Vehicle alluded to, ran daily from 
MaxcArE to CANTERBURY, to wait the 
arrival of the London coaches.—I am in- 
formed that this Long-Coach was ſet up about 
the year 1761 or 1762, and continued in uſe : 
till the end of the ſummer of 1768; from 1 
whence we may form a conjecture, that theſe | 
volumes were written during ſome part of | 
that period. | 

In confirmation of this, MirehEN EW“ 
rooms are mentioned in the courſe of this 5 
work as the place of public aſſembly, which 4 
ceaſed to be ſo in the ſeaſon of 1769, when 
the new ball-rooms were completed and | 


opened, 
they 
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they only waited for me, and imme- 
F iately opened the door of it. 

The ſingularity of the conveyance 
truck my fancy.—Bleſs me, ſaid I— 
Bdvancing toward it—thin as I am, 
here is no room for me to ſqueeze 
2 j ,—O yes! replies an enormous fat 
| v oman who was ſtewing within, there 
i a ſeat in the corner.— 

Corner! why I can't perceive any 
x has—nor end, Madam—nor be- 
Inning. — Heaven have mercy on the 
an who fo little conſulted the eaſe 
= others !— 


= 1 have ſeen the Diligence of Carars 
3 Lyons—the Cache d' Eau's of 
=: cuxpr—the unwieldy machines 
W STRASBOURG, NURENBOURG, and 


na Doren coach.— 
have alſo ſeen moſt of our own 
_ . - northern 
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northern and weſtern ſtages, with 
their baſkets and appendixes— the 
long machine of GREEN wWICH, and the 
new Winpsor FLy, which our pa- 
pers have been ſo full of but the 
conſtruction of this MarcaTE buſi- 
neſs differs widely from them all.— 
While my eye was running over 
its parts, I had got one foot on the 
iron ſtep, debating the matter whe- 
ther I ſhould get in, or no—when my 
grey-headed hoſt of the FounTaiw 
coming up to me, determined me in 
the negative, by telling me, there was 
a gentleman arrived who was going 
forward to MARGATE, and that I 
might accompany him in a poſt-chaile, 
if I liked it better. 

When one is more than half diſ- 
poſed, a trifle turns the ſcale.— With 


all my heart, honeſt friend FaRLEx, 
ſaid 


[ 29 ] 
ſaid I—my bones have been ſhaken 
from one end of Evropt to the other, 
in ſuch a variety of ſtrange vehicles, 
that I have in truth no curioſity to be 
tempted by the novelty of this. So 
order your horſes.— 

Sir, continues he, you will be pleaſed 
to wait a little the gentleman is 
ſtepped out to call on an acquaintance 
he has in town, but will return pre- 
ſently.— 


Why then order me a pot of cof- 
fee.— 
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THE CONJECTURE. 


HE mind is often ingenious 
enough to puzzle itſelf about a 
trifle, which a plain queſtion could 
determine. 
Who, cries CuxiosiTy, can this 
intended companion of mine be ?— 
indeed I might have aſked the land- 
lord this when he brought in the 
coffee—pſha !—what does it ſignify ? 
—perhaps ſome inquiſitive traveller, 
like thyſelf ;—or a highwayman, ſays 
CAvuTION;—or a methodiſt preacher, 
quoth PRUDERY ;—or a JEw mounte- 
bank, ſays Pripe;—or a ſtrolling 
player, ſays Meanness ;—or one that 
will leave thee to pay the whole 
chaiſe, quoth AvARICE.— 
—And why not, exclaims BENE vo- 
LENCE, 
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LENCE, as honeſt a man as thyſelf ?!— 
thou art ſummoning every dirty paſ- 
fion to fit in judgment on a poor 
Stranger thou haſt never ſeen, who 
may poſſibly be a far more amiable be- 
ing than thyſelf—and whom, ſhouldſt 
thou chance to diſlike, at the end of 
ſixteen miles thou may'ſt bid adieu to 
for ever.— 

I felt the keenneſs of the reproach, 
—ſo poured out my coffee with ſome 
degree of ſhame, and endeavoured to 
chaſe, away the contemptible mean 
ideas that were warping my heart, by 
filling it, my dear Jenxy, with thy 
image, 
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THE FOUNTAIN. 


M AN muſt have ſomething for 
his affections to anchor on !— 
There is no getting forward pleaſantly 
in the journey of life, without having 
certain pre-eminent objects to which 
the thoughts may recur, whenever we 
grow languid by the way, or our path 
becomes rugged and perplexed. 

The paſt appertains to the dominion 
of memory ;—the future is the inheri- 
tance of hope; and the preſent, which 
is only our own, by that property of 
the mind which we term imagination, 
may be puſhed aſide to make way for 
its own illuſions, when ſhe wiſhes to 
enliven the proſpect, and ſpread a ſun- 
ſhine which the preſent does not of- 
fer.— 


Sweet 


$01 


Sweet illuſions ! — amiable de- 
ceivers !—how chearfully have ye led 
my eager ſteps thro' the ſtate of 
youth, and ſolaced me as I journeyed 
forward with a thouſand viſionary 
ſcenes from the claſſic page! Hav- 
ing gained the aſcent of life, and ſhut 
up my books to read the more com- 
plicated volume of the world—when 
I have found hope diſappointed, — 
confidence betrayed, —kindneſs for- 
gotten, - and ſeen around me charac- 
ters that convinced me vice was not 
fiction ;—then have ye been as à lan- 
ern to my feet, diſſipated the gloom 
on, | that darkened my courſe, by lighting 
for me onward to new objects of pleaſure, 
of glowing with the alluring graces of 
un-undiſſembled virtue. 

of- Bounteous IMAOINATION! be ſtil 
my guide, my companion, my friend, 
Vol. I. D — thy 
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—thy ſenſibility may ſometimes 
blacken the ſtorm, or give added if 
ſtrength to the blow of afiction ;— Wl 
but thou beſtoweſt in counterpoiſe a 
thouſand beams of radiant joy, which 
are ever playing round minds thou 
inhabiteſt they feel them reflected 
from each delicacy of ſentiment,— | 
each act of humanity,—each triumph il : 
of honour !—every thing from the 
fummit of the mountain to the depth 
of the vale, lives and bloſſoms for 
them the immenſe round of crea-· 
tion is theirs. — _ 
It is by thy power, that now ſitting 
in a dirty room over my coffee — far 
ſeparated from the object I adore, 
that I can place her image before me 
as I laſt beheld it, without loſing one 
tint of colouring—I ſee the look off 
tenderneſs with which ſhe bade ml 
I adieu 


Wo 


adieu—hear the laſt accents of her 
voice—ſtill feel on my lips the im- 
preſſion of the parting kiſs,—nor wilt 
thou ſuffer a fingle line of the picture 
to be effaced, till our re-union ſhall 
give thee a happier ſubject, 
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THE INTERVIEW. 


Y heart more than ever reproved 

me for the doubts I had raiſed 
concerning my fellow-traveller, when 
the landlord opened the door and 
uſhered him into my room—for the 
inſtant I caſt my eyes toward him, I 
recalled the features of an old ac- 
quaintance whom I had once inti- 
mately known at my ſetting out in 
life, but whom I had not ſeen for 
near twenty years, and conceived to 
be ſtill in a remote part of the world, 
Our countenances mutually teſtified 
the pleaſure we felt at ſo unexpected 
an interview. We acknowledged one 
another with great cordiality, and 
having repeatedly expreſſed our won- 
der at the ſingular chance of our 
meeting, 


3 


meeting, the chaiſe being now drawn 
up, we took our ſeats, and proceeded 
toward MARGATE. 

To ſuch of my readers as may ac- 
cidentally have experienced ſimilar in- 
terviews with any one who has for- 
merly ſhared their eſteem, I need not 
ſay how much the faculties of the 
mind are ſet in motion on ſuch an 
occaſion. Memory flies back on ra- 
pid wing O'er the years that have 
paſſed away, and gives a momentary 
exiſtence to an hundred occurrences 
chat time had almoſt obliterated.— 
The interval lengthens— there are 
Wvalt chaſms for inquiry to fill up— 


ed 
ne nor is it the impertinence of curioſity, 
ns but the nobler motive of regard which 


ſeeks the gratification. 
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THE TWO BACHELORS. 


W E did not fail as we drove along 
| to talk over many points that 
abſence had rendered intereſting to 
us both.—You may recolle&, ſays MW 
CLexmonT (for that was the name of i 
my friend) that I formerly uſed to 
mention ſome intentions of ſettling 
myſelf in Spain, as my mercantile 
affairs here did not fully anſwer my 
wiſhes,—a favourable occaſion offered 
on a ſudden ; and my commerce in a8 
ſhort time became ſo extended, as to 
oblige me to viſit many parts of the 
world.—T have ſeen the ſun riſe and 
ſet in various climates ; and by great 
induſtry, and the bleſſing of provi 
dence, have attained the point I kept 
ever in view, of gaining a ſufficient 
fortune 
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fortune to live eaſy in my own coun- 
try. Tis now ſix months ſince I left 
Cap1z, after having ſettled my ne- 
phew in my houſe, whom you for- 
merly remember a tall lad, and who 
informed me that he had accidentally 
met you a few years ago on the road 
near Bo.ocxna, under ſome little cir- 
cumſtances of diſtreſs. 

'Twas a trifling buſineſs, ſaid I, 
though it brought to my knowledge 
an event I would not willingly have 
miſſed ;—but of this at our leiſure, 
—The number of years that have 
elapſed ſince we laſt met make a great 
revolution in human affairs, —I then 
ſaw you a bachelor, but ſuppoſe I 
may now greet you with the happier 
titles of huſband and parent. — 

They are titles, my old acquaint- 
ance, replied CILER MON, that would 
D 4 not 
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not have been diſpleaſing to me; but 
in truth you ſee me the ſame i ſol' d, 
unconnected creature I was then.— 
In the earlier part of life my thoughts 
were more engaged on making a for- 
tune, than in ſeeking a companion to 
ſhare it with me and by the time 
the firſt object was attained, I began 
to fear it was almoſt too late to think 
of the laſt. —I will however inge- 
nuouſly own that I lament my error, 
as I am convinced all our fraternity 
muſt do.—I feel it more ſenſibly every 
day—feel thoſe chaſms in life—thoſe 
pauſes in happineſs—which are only 
at my age to be filled up with do- 
meſtic pleaſures. 

Lord Bacon, ſays I, hath written an 
admirable eſſay on this ſubject, which 
I wiſh all ſingle men would bind up 


with their almanacks, that it might 
be 
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be in their eye whenever they were 
noticing the lapſe of time. Our no- 
tions of women change as we change.— 
In youth love generally overpowers 
reaſon; but the bachelor who has 
ſeen his fiftieth year, ſeldom fails to 
let reaſon overpower love—to ex- 
plain myſelf better, the paſſion by 
that period is not an equal match, 
and the remains of its force are ſcared 
away or weakened, either by abſurd 
prejudices, or contracted habits, which 
we grow too irreſolute to reſign ; 
therefore — — — 

—But why do we ſtop? cries 
CLERMONT,— 

Only to give the horſes a pail of 
water, replies the poſtillion—we al- 
ways juſt refreſh them at coming into 
the iſland, — 

Nay, prithee boy, ſays my friend, 

add 


1 : 
add a whiſp of hay to it, and we'll 


look about us while they take breath. 
I think, continued he (addreſſing him- WW 
ſelf to me) that ſince I left Ex AND, 
luxury hath made ſo many diſſipated BW 


people, who having no buſineſs am 


where, are flying poſt every where, * 
that theſe hackneyed animals, for ever 


panting in the harneſs, are become ; | 
the greateſt objects of our compaſſion, 
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THE TWO BACHELORS. 


S my companion was a ſtranger in 

theſe parts, I endeavoured, while 
we were out of the chaiſe, to deſcribe 
to him what had been the courſe of the 
ſeawhen it gave Tnaxxr the diſtinction 
of an iſland.—Its ancient bed is now 
transformed into a fertile valley ;— 
nor is it leſs ſurpriſing, that the pro- 
greſs of ſuch a ſingular revolution of 


Nature ſhould ſtand unmarked by any 
authentic record, — 


As we drove on we reſumed the 
converſation that had before engaged 
us.—] believe, ſays I, what I have 
mentioned, is that which in general 
forms a barrier to men, who, at a 
certain time of life, make love by 
reflection. Caution then uſurps the 

place 
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place where Confidence only ſhould ſit, 
and leads us too frequently into ſuch 
ungenerous ideas of the ſex as to deny 
them credit for half their claims.—It 
is our conduct towards them which 
calls their virrues forth ; and the ex- 
cellencies of a woman are never fully 
dilated till ſhe is united to the man 
ſhe loves.—The rule holds equally 
ſtrong with regard to as Bachelors— 
and I am perſuaded that tho' mar- 
riage is a lottery, there are prizes in 
it to juſtify every adventurer. 

We muſt e'en make the beſt, re- 
plied CLERMoNT (a little gravely) of 
the errors, as well as the events of 
life. My relations at leaſt will not 
blame my diffidence, and I have ſome 
worthy my care—which 1s ſaying a 
good deal as the world goes.—lIt is to 
viſit a ſiſter who has taken up her 
ſummer 
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ſummer reſidence at MaROGATE, and 
to wait the arrival of an Inpra ſhip, 
ſoon expected, that I am drawn thi- 
ther, 
hut I perceive, my friend, that 

you {till ſtyle yourſelf a ſingle man.— 
BE Whence comes it, that having ſo high 
an opinion of the tenets of matri- 
mony, you have not been yet con- 
| W verted to its creed ? 
=_— From two cauſes, Sir, that have 
influenced all the occurrences of my 
WE life : —ill-health—and ill-fortune. — 
The firſt has called my attention too 
much to myſelf—the latter given me 
but little claim to the attention of 
others. 

Nature, when ſhe wove together 
the different threads which compoſe 
my whimſical exiſtence, ſeems, every 
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here and there, from the weakneſs of 
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all ſociety in a lonely village, or might 
2m _, have 
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the materials, to have dropped a ſticeh, Ml 
ſo that had I not exerciſed the great- 
eſt care, the whole piece muſt long 
ago have unravelled. 3 

This care has, ſince we laſt ſaw each i 
other, carried me half over Evroez, 
and, is now carrying me to breath 
again the ſea air, which always recruits 
me; and my ſaddle horſes are gone for-. 
ward, that I may enjoy it with advan-· 
tage.— The blade however is much ; 4 
better than the ſcabbard, - and m 
good ſpirits make me maintain a ſhaꝶ 
battle with my infirmities. 

Lou may remember that I launched 
out into the world with no inconſi 
derable connections, and early learn 
that few were of real value to me.— 
I might indeed have been mired o 
ſome ſolitary living, and buried from 1 
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> bhave gained a paltry annuity by 
leading a gaping boy over the conti- 
WS ncnt—but deſirous to enjoy life on 
my own plan, I fat down unambi- 
WS tiouſly on my ſmall patrimony, and 
WT unable to ſtretch my fortune to my 
: A wiſhes, found myſelf grow rich, by 
compreſſing my wiſhes within the li- 
nits of my fortune.— 

| My only quarrel with the blind 
goddeſs is, that ſhe has oppoſed me 
n purſuits moſt intereſting to me.— 
bond of female converſe, and poſſeſſ- 
ing briſk ſpirits, and imagination, I 
have been perpetually nurſing up at- 
W:achments till they kindled into a 
ame; but there was ever ſome greedy 
father, capricious old aunt, or miſera- 
ble wretch, in the way, who ſerved as 
a wet blanket to ſtifle its progreſs.— 
It ceaſes to be a wonder that the con- 
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Jugal chain galls ſo many who wear 
it, when one obſerves intereſt, or per- : 
ſuaſion ſo often influencing a contract 
which choice only ſhould bind.— ; 
However, my ſtars have at laſt guid ; 


ed me to a woman as independent a Wl 


ſhe is amiable, to whom I look for- 


ward for all my future happineſs. — 
In ſaying this, my dear Jexnxy, i 


all thy virtues preſſed on my mind, 


and my heart gave me a ſecret inti- 


mation that not a ſingle hope ſhould 
be diſappointed !— 
 CLeRMonT expreſſed a joy at my 
being near an attainment of what he 


ſo much regretted the want of him- ; | 


ſelf; and perceiving we were now en- 
tering MAROATE, my friend on ſet- 
ting me down at the lodgings that 
had been taken for me, told me, he 
hoped we ſhould have frequent occa- 

ſions 
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: 5 ſions of renewing that intercourſe 
which we had formerly enjoyed ;—you 
Vill find me, added he, at my ſiſter's, 
; | whom I can introduce to you as a va- 


luable woman, and who has taken up 
her quarters at the houſe (as ſhe in- 


forms me) of an ancient fiſherman, 


whom ſhe calls Commodore Crovca. 
As I live he is my old acquaint- 

ance.—I am glad you ſleep under the 

roof of fo honeſt a man: If you love 


reading characters, you will find con- 


tentment better deſcribed in his plain 
manners, and in his weather-beaten 
countenance, than in all the treatiſes 
that have been written on the ſubject. 


Vol. I, E MARGATE. 
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MAR GAT E. 


1 HAVE known a meer collector d 1 
books return in great ſpirits fron 

an auction with ſome choice volume : 
which, when purchaſed, he knew nM 

in what part of his library to place- 

being chart. max. it would not readilfi 
range with ſmaller brother quartos-M 

among folios it loſt its conſequence ;-Mf 

tis tried on this ſhel. then on that; : ; 
here it is not ſufficiently conſpic-Wll 

| ous—there its binding does not pro 
perly contraſt—a whole line of lon? 
eſtabliſhed authors muſt fall to t. 
ground to make room for the ſtrange 
Land as much time is often beſtowel ] 5 
to procure the poor book a ſettle ; ; 
ment, as it originally took to b a £ 
| printed. Indeed when this labour *i 
0 3 whiaß 
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whim is over, it frequently remains 
ever after undiſturbed by the owner, 
and keeps its ſtation till the next heir 
ſends it, with all its companions, to 
the CHRISTIE of the day, to experience 
a ſimilar fate from ſome other literary 
virtuoſo. 

Nov life is much too ſhort to be 
paſſed in trifling arrangements thoſe 
who poſleſs little, readily find a cor- 
ver to lay it down in and as all my 

moveables lie in a narrow compaſs, 
and having been an itinerant myſelf 
through the world from the age of 
twenty, I am as perfectly ſettled and 
at home whatever place I go to, in 
three hours, as I am when I have re- 
mained in it as many months ;—tis 
but unſtrapping my chaiſe trunk, lay- 
ing out my odds and ends, and the 
affair is over,— 
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This temper of mind is to be ac- 
quired by a reſolution to be contented 
with things as they turn out, and an 
endeavour to deduce ſome pleafure 
from every object one meets.— 

Without this diſpoſition, I would 
counſel no man to ſet out on his tra- 
vels—he had better be arreſted for 
debt, and ſeek no bail, than get into a 
poſt-chaiſe on ſuch a deſign.—Hence 
half our voyage-writers, viewing the 
world in ill-humour, have ſeen and 
deſcribed it ten times worſe than it 
really 1s. ; 
| A ſplenetic acquaintance of mine, to 
vary a ſcene of idle life, reſolved to 
make an extenſive tour on the conti- 
nent, and ſet out with an intention 
to viſit half the globe. The croſſing 
from Dover maturally made him 
fick — the veſſel reached CaLAls at 1 

low 
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low water, ſo that the harbour was 
naturally dry—the boatmen who took 
him to ſhore naturally impoſed on him 
in their demand—the officers of the 
cuſtoms gave him naturally ſome lit- 
tle trouble. —Fhe room he was put 
into at the inn had no carpet—he 
conceited he ſhould catch cold—and 
this occaſioned Monſieur DESssEIxN's 
fricaſſee to be intolerably ill drefſt.—7 
wiſh I was at home again ! {aid he 
and ſo would have wiſhed all thy 
friends, had they ſeen thy melancholy 
plight,—On he would go, tho' ima- 
ginarily ill and every thing of courſe 
went on ill with him.—The French 
roads were abominable—the great 
Gothic church at Amizns was nothing 
to RochzsrER cathedral—the ca- 
pital ſcarce bigger than WesTMIN- 
STER — and the Hotel des Invalides 
E 3 not 
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not to be compared to the Horſe- 
Guards at WHITEHALL,— 

If thine eye ſo perverſely conſiders 
all it vieweth—if ſo many diſappoint- 
ments croſs thy little pilgrimage to 
Paris, how wilt thou ever in peace 
reach JERUSALEM ? 

Why he never did, nor went one 


ſtep farther ; — diſguſted with every 


thing—becauſe diſguſted with him- 


ſelf, he turned back to peſter his 
friends with his grievances — after 
fretting himſelf into a bilious com- 
plaint which Barn waters cannot waſh 
away—the cauſe being too remote for 
their operation. 


MARGATE. 
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MARGATE. 


OUT eſt arrange (ſaid my honeſt 
s French valet, who had made the 
our of Evuxoez with me) Monſieur 
7 rien d faire—by which I under- 
Wood that the contents of my trunk 
rere diſpoſed in proper order. 

= — Then I have not a care to my 
Whack, ſays I, except what my ſolici- 
ode for the object of my affection 
N p onſtantly inſpires; —ſo while I eat 
y breakfaſt I'll &en think what I 
g Wwe to do bere? 

| This is indeed a queſtion I have 
ed myſelf in many a remote city 
2 and province ; and I will ingenuouſly | 
oon that I have too often been unable 
Wo give myſelf a ſatisfactory anſwer,— 
; E 4 At 
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At Max GATE however the reply was 
ready—'twas to recruit my health. — 
Twas buſineſs enough—l wiſh I had 
had a better errand. — 

I was loitering over my tea 1n the 
moſt perfect idleneſs, running over 
an odd volume of GIL BLas which 
lay in my landlady's window, and had 
ſo thoroughly loſt myſelf in ſome of 
his admirable ſcenes of human life, 
that my ſervant brought me my 
things to dreſs, before I had conſi- 
dered on my plan of operation.— 
The matter however was ſoon de- 
cided by the arrival *of my friend 
CLERMONT, who inſiſted that I ſhould 
devote the day to him and his fa- 
mily. 

During my reſidence at Max- 
caTE I paſſed much of my time 
5 among? 


11 
amongſt them, and found myſelf in- 
debted to their ſociety for many of my 
moſt pleaſurable hours. 

AMELIA, CLERMONT's ſiſter, was at 
that period of life when a woman of 
good underſtanding, and of amiable 
manners, finds the attention of our 
ſex ſecured to her on the juſteſt 
claims, and has but httle to regret 
from the departure of youth.—She 
was the widow of a rich Hamso- 
ROUGH merchant, was of a ſprightly, 
humane diſpoſition, and poſſeſſed ſuch 
a combination of excellent qualities, 
as rendered her a moſt valuable cha- 
racter. 

Having no children, ſhe had con- 
ceived a very partial eſteem for a 
young lady then with her, whoſe 
name was MARIANNE, whoſe de- 

ceaſed 
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At MaR GATE however the reply was 
ready—'twas to recruit my health. — 
"Twas buſineſs enough—l with I had 
had a better errand. — 

I was loitering over my tea in the 
moſt perfect idleneſs, running over 
an odd volume of Git BIAS which 
lay in my landlady's window, and had 
ſo thoroughly loſt myſelf in ſome of 
his admirable ſcenes of human life, 
that my ſervant brought me my 
things to dreſs, before I had conſi- 
dered on my plan of operation.— 
The matter however was ſoon de- 
cided by the arrival of my friend 
CLERMonT, who inſiſted that I ſhould 
devote the day to him and his fa- 
mily. 

During my reſidence at Man- 
caTE I paſſed much of my time 

5 amongſt 


E 
amongſt them, and found myſelf in- 
debted to their ſociety for many of my 
moſt pleaſurable hours. 

AMELIA, CLERMONT's ſiſter, was at 
that period of life when a woman of 
good underſtanding, and of amiable 
manners, finds the attention of our 
ſex ſecured to her on the juſteſt 
claims, and has but little to regret 
from the departure of youth. — She 
was the widow of a rich Hamso- 
ROUGH merchant, was of a ſprightly, 
humane diſpoſition, and poſſeſſed ſuch 
a combination of excellent qualities, 
as rendered her a moſt valuable cha- 
racter. 

Having no children, ſhe had con- 
ceived a very partial eſteem for a 
young lady then with her, whoſe 
name was MaRIAanNe, whoſe de- 

ceaſed 
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1 
ceaſed mother had been thro' life 
one of her moſt intimate friends,— 
AMELIA never ſpoke of her but in 
the moſt affectionate terms, calling 
her often her adopted daughter ; and 
gave me to underſtand that, Maxi- 
ANNE on the death of her father four 
years before, being left without any 
near relations but a brother, whoſe 
conduct towards her had been in the 
higheſt degree reproachable, ſhe had 
ſolicited her to accept of her own care 
and protection, wiſhing to become as 
a ſecond mother to her.— Nor do! 
know, added AMELIa, whether her 
own merits have not even more gained 
on my love, than the remembrance 


of the amiable friend from whom ſhe 


ſprang. 
MARIANNE was in her twenty- 
fourth 


. 

| ourth year, was tall, and elegantly 
Wormed,—ſhe had in her countenance 
: | hat air of ſenſibility, which, when 
W.ccompanied with a pleaſing ſet of 
| Features, hath ever ſtruck me as more 
han equivalent to that unmeaning 
Fegularity of face, which in general 
Fonſtitutes more perfect beauty.— 
ature had beſtowed on her an ad- 
irable underſtanding, which had 
een greatly improved by a more 
Edvantageous ſort of reading than 
he younger part of her ſex uſually 
adopt.—She had great eaſe and viva- 
Weity, tempered with a ſerenity of 
5 ind peculiarly pleaſing, yet her ſpi- 
Wits were at times ſomewhat clouded. 
over, but which I accounted for from 
the family diſquietude which AMELIA 
had above communicated to me. 


1 
; 


As 


ED 


As I ſhall have occaſion to int 
duce theſe ladies again to the reade 
I have given theſe ſlight outlines df 
their characters, every one having i 


curioſity to know ſomething of tho 


with whom they are accidentall|M 
thrown into company. 
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THE HINT. 


FT is obſerved by ſomebody (no 
matter whom, as it is an obſervation 
ny one might make) that every body 
do be found every where but at 
Wome; and whoever puts his head 
Wnto the multitude of public places, 
Which the ingenuity of the age hath 
Wnvented for diſſipation, will not he- 
tate a moment to allow the juſtneſs 
Jof the remark.— 
Thoſe who travel about from mo- 
tives of curioſity, are engaged in a 
purſuit which may, from a variety 
Wof conſiderations, be truly lauda- 
W ble.— 
Thoſe who are driven abroad by 
E want of health, carry with them an 
| undeniable paſſport, — 


And 
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And the children of affliction, wh f 
are ſecking by foreign objects to d 
vert theif attention from ſome rootel 3 
ſorrow, will ever be followed by ti 
wiſh of humanity, that they may 2 
tain the point they aim at !— 
But I fear the much larger part i 
thoſe who ſwell the crowd at plac 
of public reſort like this, come will 
little other intention than to trif 
away thoſe hours in company wid 
would at home be heavily borne- 
Hence it is that ſo many people il 
from their own ſpacious manſions, nM 
which they have the means of gratil 
ing every want, and coop themſelves 
up in a miſerable contracted lodging ; 
where they muſt ſubmit to all its at 
tendant inconveniences—and this fo 
the ſole purpole of killing time. i 
I muſt own, Madam, that ther 

l 


088 
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is quite the air of knight errantry in 
the idea,—I ſee you ſally out from 
the gate of your caſtle, armed with 
every with to ſubdue your oppreſſor, 
but unfortunately wanting the only 
weapons by which you may diſarm 
him of his power over you. 

But we'll argue the point, Madam, 
for I am a traveller like yourſelf, 
tho' (I thank Heaven) not ſet out on 
the fame errand. —You are come to 
kill time, I to make him an agreeable 
companion. —Beſides, you have only 
yourſelf to gratify,—I have a large 
family to look to; and mult keep all 
my readers in good humour. 

Killing of time, my dear lady, is a 
ſerious buſineſs—Every body talks 
of it as a thing eaſily effected; but if 
you will credit what I tell you, all 

the 
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the labours of HERCULES were a flea- 
bite to it for time is not to be 
deſtroyed. —It is juſt ſuch a thing as 
the Polypes, or (for J hate a ſimile 
that does not lie at my elbow) juſt 
like one of the Sea Anemonies that 
are found on the rocks of MarGars, 
which you may cut long ways, or 
crofs ways, or end ways, or edge 
ways, or any ways you pleaſe, till 
every part you feparate becomes an 
entire whole, and the parent animal 
equally perfect as before—Thus when 
you have ſlipt off from time, days, 
and weeks, and months, and years, 
new days, and weeks, and months, 
and years ſhoot immediately into their 
places, and this inſtantaneous fuccet- 
fion muſt be eternal. — 

If my ſimile is good for any thing, 

; time, 


E 


me, with reſpect to yourſelf, is im- 
mortal, and therefore never to be 
killed. 

Now when one is harraſſed by an 
adverſary too powerful to be over- 
come, it is a wiſe maxim to win him 
to our intereſt.— Beſides, the tender- 
neſs of your own heart, Madam, would 
never excite 1n you a wilh to deſtroy: 
any thing—you do not want to Kill 
time, you only wiſh to prevent him- 
from plaguing you; and there are a 
thouſand ways by which you may 
make him your friend. —It is not 
with minds occupied in the avoca- 
tons of domeſtic life, or exerciſed in 
the duties of profeſſions and buſineſs, 
that lime opens hoſtilities he at- 
tacks only the idle, and the diſſipated, 
and ſuch whom affluence and luxury 
have enervated. We are all naturally 
Ve. I. F. formed 


hn 


r &T 
formed for action; and if thoſe who 
are placed by fortune beyond the 
toils, the wants, and the anxieties, 
which the generality of mankind are 
doomed to feel, would cultivate the 
many noble purſuits and ſtudies which 
he open to them, they might ever 
Have entertainments of their own to 
_ revert to in all their leiſure hours; 
nor be compelled to drive about the 
world with languid countenances, and 
live on the miſerable charity of public 
arnuſements. 

Thoſe who have various reſources 
in themſelves, feel that independency | 
of mind which all muſt covet, nor are 


ever conſcious of the oppreſſions of 
time ; they meet its approach with 
joy, and only blame the rapidity with 
which he ſeems to ſteal away from 
them,—Such- as have the moſt of 

9 | - theſs 


— 
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theſe; will ever be found tiie happieſt; 
—chearfulneſs is the natural refult of 
exertion, and man the only being we: 
know of in creatioſ to whom time 
appears often burthenſom&. — 

For how many centurſes did! ce: 
ſucceſſors of Saint PETER make all the 
potentates of EUROPE ride behind- 
them and trotted them up Hill; and 
down hill, over rough and ſmivoth;- 
| juſt as they pleaſed to lead the” way: 
—for their holineſſes always beſtrid-- 
ing 2 mule; partook a good! deal of 
the humour of the beaſt that carried 
them. Our Eigtith HAN Y was one 
of the firſt who openly quarrelled with 
the pillion, and reſolved to ride firglt;- 
and independent; the advantages of 
which ExoLA xp hath been ſenſible of 
ever ſince.— 

While we are able, like the Pope, 
F 2 to 
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to ride foremoſt, and keep time on the 
crupper, which 1s the caſe of the ac- 
tive, the ingenious, and the happy, 
we may with more infallibility than 
the ſee of Roux ever poſſeſſed, al- 
ſert, that we have time at our com- 
mand]; and every thing we meet with 
attracts and delights.—But if we live 
at the mercy of time by being behind, 
we are dragged on at whatever pace 
he pleaſes to move,—the reins are 
out of our hands, and the whole jour- 
ney of life grows tedious, and irk- 
ſome.— 

This is merely a hint en paſſant, and WW, 
my readers remain at full liberty to 
ride whichever way they like beſt.- 


* MARGATE 
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MARGATE. 


FT was one of thoſe delicious morn- 
ings when the ſun riſes in uncloud- 
ed beauty, and darts in at every win- 
| WS dow, to ſolicit the ſlumberer to walk 
eforth and contemplate the glories of 
/ WH nature. —Having no ſhutters to my 
e chamber, and lying with yellow cur- 
re tains drawn round me, I awaked in a 
r- laze of light too irreſiſtible to ſuffer 
me to cloſe my eyes again.— 
8 Tis a morning not to be loſt, ſaid 
W,—'o dreſſing haſtily, I ſallied out, 
Wo inhale its freſh breath from the ſea. 
he fiſhing boats were all employ- 
dat a diſtance—the bathing ma- 
Wines all buſy in the water—every 
ing was moving—every thing was 
ay and chearful. 
| F 3 Having 
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Having ſtrolled leiſurely and pen- 
ſively along the ſands that lead to- 
wards BirxcnincToN, I ſat down in 

my return, on the edge of the loy 
range of rock called THE NAILER, to 
muſe aver the tide that was .gently 
ſtealing in on the flat ſhore; and while 


my eyes were wandering over the 


Tcene;that was ſpread before me, my 
thoughts became ſo totally engaged 
by it, that they inſenſibly worked 
themſelves up into the following ad- 
dreſs. 


THE 


IJ 


THE ADDRESS TO THE SEA. 


AIL ! thou inexhauſtible ſource 
of wonder and contemplation !— 
Hail ! thou multitudinous ocean! 
whoſe waves chaſe one another down 
like the generations of men, and af- 

ter a momentary ſpace, are immerged 
for ever in oblivion !—Thy fluctuat- 
ing waters waſh the varied ſhores of 
the world, and while they disjoin na- 
tions, whom a nearer connection 
would involve in eternal war, they 
circulate their arts, and their labours, 
and give health and plenty to man- 
kind. 

How glorious ! how awful are the 
ſcenes thou diſplayeſt Whether we 
view thee when every wind is huſhed, 

F 4 —when 
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when the morning ſun, as now, 
filvers the level line of the horizon, 
—or when its evening tract is marked 
with flaming gold, and thy unrippled 
boſom reflects the radiance of the 
overarching Heavens !—Or whether 
we behold thee in thy terrors !—when 
the black tempeſt ſweeps thy ſwel- 
ling billows, and the boiling ſurge 
mixes with the clouds, - when death 


rides the ſtorm, — and humanity drops 


a fruitleſs tear for the toiling mariner 


. heart is ſinking with di 


may — 

And yet, mighty deep! 5 thy ſur- 
face alone we view Who can pene- 
trate the ſecrets of thy wide domain? 


'— What eye can viſit thy immenſe 
rocks and caverns, that teem with 


life and vegetation ?—Or ſearch out 
the 


6 0-7 

the myriads of objects, whoſe beau- 
ties lie ſcattered over thy dread 
abimes ?— 

The mind ſtaggers with the immen- 
ſity of its own conceptions, — and 
when ſhe contemplates the flux and 
reflux of thy tides, which from the 
beginning of the world were never 
known to err, how does ſhe ſhrink at 
the idea of that Divine Powter, which 
originally laid thy foundations ſo ſure, 
and whoſe omnipotent voice hath 
fixed the limits where thy proud 
waves ſhall be ſtayed ! 

But from the ſpot where I am now 
ſitting, I muſt addreſs thee as that 
oblivious flood into which we plunge 
to drown our inſirmities.— How many 
diſeaſes, real, or imaginary, are now 
waſhing off under yonder range of 
canvaſs 
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canvaſs machines, drawn up in rows 
in the water, like a flying camp! 
The ine lady withdraws herſelf from 
the pleaſurable toils of high life, to 


new brace thoſe nerves which luxuty 
hath relaxed. — 


The bon vivant who has eat away 
his ſtomach, ſolicits from thee, a new 
appetite.— 

The antiquated virgin who has ſhun- 
ned every warmer embrace, flies eager 


and unattired-into thine.— 


The young and the bealthy court 
thee for pleaſure—the harren to be- 
come fruitful—the debauchi aſks of 
thee a reftorative—the corpulent 3 
ſcouring - the feeble, ſtrength—the H- 
pochonariac, ſpirits and the numerous 
family of the rheumatic, a ſet of mul- 


cles more pliant than thoſe they poſſeſs 
Good 


1 
Good heavens! what a world of 
wants !—and what claims, bountiful 

Ocean, for thee to anſwer |— 
Whether the diſeaſes of life mul- 
tiply—or that thy mellicinal virtues 
have been but lately diſcovered, is a 
queſtion which I leave to the deciſion 
of the college: certain it is, that thy 
ſhores are daily more crowded with 
ſuppliants,—Every little town thou 
waſheſt, ſo ſwarms now with a ſpecies 
of inhabitants, unknown to it in for- 
mer times, that the ancient tenants of 


the place are compelled to ſtretch out 


their homely dwellings into more ſpa- 
cious houſes, for the admiſſion of the 
migrating ftranger !—This circum- 
ſtance proves in one ſenſe, a conſi- 
derable gain to them ; but an evil that 
accrues from it is, that neither their 
manners, nor their morals, remain 


long 
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long what they were ;—the incurſions 
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of the opulent and the profligate 
diſturb their peaceful domains ; while 


their examples excite defires unfelt 


before, and which being felt, cannot 


always be gratified but at the expence 
of integrity. 


The old inhabitant poſſibly takes 
his revenge by impoſing on the 


ſtranger as much as he can; but alas! 
how greatly is he a loſer on the whole! 


Could he ever have reflection enough 


to ſtrike the balance, he would find 


the gain which ariſes from the exer- 
ciſe of low cunning, is but a poor 
exchange for that calm plainneſs which 
is the moderator of the heart, and 
that /mplicity which is the guardian 
of virtue. | 


7 T 


THE BATHING ROOM. 


ON entering one of the bathing 


converſe, till ſuch time as their turns 
come to take the machines, I was 
agreeably ſurprized to find a face or 
two among the company which I had 
three years before often ſeen in the 
lame place. 

We were reciprocally glad at the 


ſtance to invalids to meet after a con- 
ſiderable abſence ;—their hopes are 
mutually fortified, being thereby in- 
duced to conceive there is not ſo 
much mortality in their complaints 
as they may have ſuſpected. 

My lean carcaſe was complimented 
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rooms, where people aſſemble and 


interview. It is a pleaſing circum- 


on being plumped out ſince we had 


G7 
laſt ſeen each other ;—I returned az 
gracious a ſalute to the bilious gentle- 
man who had the civility to tell me 
ſo, but I fear it was in both of us ra- 
ther the offering of good- nature than 
truth. 

A poor crippled figure, with an eye 
of languor, was commending the 
improved looks of a lady, whoſe face 
wore the colour of an IxDTAN pickle, 
which was ſtrongly confirmed bya nery-. 
ous old gentlewoman, who ſat in the 
next chair, ſhaking like a CHINA Joſſe. 

The flegmatic—the unfeeling, may 
tax theſe little attentions of humanity 
with the opprobrious name of diſſinu- 
lation; but I will ever maintain, that 
it is among the courteſies of life to 
keep people in good humour. with, 
themſelves ;—I am confident it is the 
ſureſt method to make them ſo with 
choſe 
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choſe about them, and the world rubs 
Jon pleaſantly by it.— This diſpoſi- 
tion, if analyzed, may be reduced to 
a modification of flattery, but 'tis di- 
veſted of its nauſeating quality, ren- 
dered palatable, and ſwallowed with 
atisfaction. 

Now flattery in the groſs, unmo- 
dised, or, as it is commonly termed 
c, WE croſs flattery, aſks a moſt fortunate 


i=. WEcoincidence of circumſtances to make 

he it go down at all; for if too ſtrong to 
es be ſtomached, or ill-timed, it never 
fails to bring diſgrace on the perſon 

ho offers it. 


Such was the fortune of a FRENCH 
vet who preſented to Lovis the 
ich, an elaborate ode on the many 
Ponqueſts and triumphs he had ob- 
Wained ; in which, agreeably to the 
unintelligible ſublimity of ode writ- 


ing, 


the 
vith 
hole 
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ing, he was ſtiled of Race Divine, 
Omnipotent, Immortal. It chanced to 
be the only piece of paper in his ma- 
jeſty's pocket, when a violent fit of 
the gripes (which can ſully even the 
ſplendor of a FRENCH throne) had 
placed the viFor of the world on x 
chaiſe percte.— 

Pinched almoſt to death, and de- 
tained on his ſeat in that humiliating 
fituation, the titles of Divine, Ommi- 
poient, and Immortal, preſented them- 
ſelves at that inſtant, but as mockery 
and inſuli the pride of the monarch 
yielded to the ſen/ibi/lity of the man, 
and the ode was applied to that pur- 
poſe which ſhould ever be the fate of 
proſtituted flattery.— 

Moſt of the company had talked 
over their own caſe, which invalid: 


are particularly fond of doing, and 
all 


1 


all had given a judgment on the ſea; 
but in general ſo contradictory, that 
had I formed my opinion on theirs, 
W it would have amounted nearly to this 
that it thinned and it thickened the 
blood-it ſtrengthened—1t weakened 
| —it made people fat—it made them 
8 lean—it braced—it relaxed—it was 
good for every thing—and good for 


o WU pothing.— 

= It will waſh you all clean, however, 
„eos a grave gentleman in the gal- 
- WT ery, if it does nothing elſe. — 

I had, from my firſt coming into 


the bathing room, obſerved the per- 


0, 
4 ſon who threw out this obſervation, 
of ſitting cloſe to the baluſtrade. He 


vas in a night-cap, and gold-laced 
hat, wrapped in a great coat, with 
a lil: handkerchief tied round his 
neck. —As he had remained filent 
Vor. I. G till 


1 
till now, and had uttered his only 
ſentence in a tone of dry humour, 
wiſhed to ſee a little more of him; 
and as ſoon as the machines had gra- 


dually carried off the company, I ac- 
coſted him with the trite queſtion of, 


Sir, don't you bathe ? 


Bathe, Sir !—no truly, not I—'ti 
diverſion enough to ſee others do it,— 
Wet, or dry, none will be out of the 
faſhion—1 ſee all the folks here, young, 
or old, take to the water as naturally 
as the Duck—they ſeem to me to 
make a Popiſh Saint of the ſea.— 
What a cackle did yonder women 
keep about its miracles, — and the mad 
dog was not taken into the account 
neither, —By what one hears in theſe 
places, if it were not for broken limbs, 
all our hoſpitals might be ſhut up.— 
| — The virtues of ſeawater, faid |, 
$5: $@--- ma 


E 
may be over- rated but I ſtill think 
it an inſtrument of health to many 
you are happy to have no demand 
on it.— 

beg your pardon for that, replied 
my gentleman—preſenting me ſuch 
an enriched full face, as had not ob- 
tained its colouring at a ſmall ex- 
pence — if I have no demand, Sir, 
my phyſician has ſent me for three 
months from Loxpox on a fool's er- 
rand—and yet he is an honeſt fellow 
too, and I follow his rules—but he 
prohibits me my morning whet—denies 
me good ſauce and CAYENNE Pepper 
with my fiſh—drenches me with ſalt- 
water and mutton-broth,—and obliges 
me to fit and walk two hours every 
morning by the ſea-ſide, and as many 
after dinner, in order to ſmell the ſea 


md,—As it was a high tide to-day I 
. G 2 took 
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took my ſtation in this gallery - but 
I believe (looking at his watch) I 
have already ſnuffed up my morning 
ſervice, and ſhall now go to the cof- 
fee-houſe to breakfaſt. — 

You ſmile, Sir (added he) and well 
you may—for who the devil could 
perſuade one that a bad ſtomach might 
be mended by any thing, that did not 
go into ĩt through the natural channel 
of the mouth ?— 

None but a phy/ician, Sir, 


THE 
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THE READER'S LOOKING-GLASS, 


ONJECTURAL criticiſm may be 

conſidered as extremely analogous 
to inoculation the operation in both 
arts being nearly the ſame ;—a punc- 
ture or inciſion is made in whatever 
ſubject we take in hand, ſomething 
foreign to its natural compoſition in- 
finuated into it, whoſe ſubtilty is to cir- 
culate through the whole maſs ;—and 
if there ariſe from it ſome tumours or 
excreſcences which have ſufficient force 
to ripen into new matter, the critic 
and the ſurgeon have obtained their 
end.— 

Now it is one of the bleſſings of 
the preſent enlightened age, that inc- 
culation and criticiſm are made eaſy 
to all capacities; and both ſo uni- 
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verſally exerciſed, that an author may 
as idly hope to eſcape the ſmall-pox, 


as that his labours in ſome part, or 


other will eſcape a falſe interpreta- 
tion.— The wiſeſt ſtep we can take in 


either caſe, is to. be properly prepared 


before-hand, 

J have therefore ever thought the 
dividing a work into chapters, the 
moſt advantageous mode of writ- 
ing ; for while it offers the reader, 
who has a long volume to travel 


through, commodious baiting places, 


either to take breath, or to take 2 
nap; it gives the author a little lei- 


ſure to look about him, to conſider if 


he is going on ſafely, and to guard 
againſt every accident that may befall 


| him.— 


The greateſt obſtructions ta the 
ſucceſsful. journey of an author, ariſe 
from 


= 


CJ 

from the different complexion and 
temper of his readers.—It will of 
courſe be as uſeful to him as a book 
of the roads, to carry in his mind 
their various characters, that he may 
the better perceive which of them he 
ſhould defend himſelf againſt, and 
which of them it ought to be his more 
particular aim to pleaſe. 

Whatever the ſubje& be which he 
treats of, the generality of thoſe who 
by accident, or inclination, become 
his readers, may be ranked under one 
or other of the following deſcriptions : 

The SUPERFICIAL reader, 

The IDLE reader, 

The SLEEP reader, 

The PERvisg reader, 

The Canpip reader, 

The Cox jxcruRAL reader. 

I may poſſibly not eſcape cenſure for 
G 4 having 


1 


having omitted the LEARN ED reader, 
to whom ſo many prefaces and dedi- 
cations have formerly been addreſſed, 
—but this was in the times when 
learning was poſſeſſed by few:;—ln 
this age, ſo enriched by the inundz- 
tions of the preſs, every author is to 
preſume that all his readers are learn- 
ed,—no one being willing to diſpute a 
title which may call in queſtion the 
validity of his own.— 

The SUPERFICIAL reader is one who 
finds not leifure, or inclination, for 
more literature than he can take in 
over a loitering breakfaſt, or whilſt 
his hair-drefſer is adjuſting his per- 
ſon.— He contents himſelf with ex- 
tracts from mews-papers, magazines, 
and reviews —ſkims over fitle- page. 
and indexes, and adding to them the 
ſmuggled opinions of thoſe who look 

deeper 
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deeper into books, paſſes at routs 
and tea-tables for a well- read gentle- 


man.— 
The Ip reader is the reverſe of 


the former. He is a great peruſer of 
little volumes, but reads without me- 
thod, or purſuit, not making know- 
ledge, but amuſement, his obje&t.— 

Ile is in one ſenſe of the happieſt 
claſs, for he is in no danger of ever 
reading himſelf out ; ſo many perſons 
being daily employed to perpetuate 
his pleaſures, by ſeducing novels — 
little hiſtories, which familiarize the 
arts of intriguing—Memoirs of Prof 
titutes—Anecdotes of Women of Qua- 
lie hand Lives of Highwaymen.— 

The SLEepy Reader is ever a man 
of a dull languid temperament, both 
of body and mind. — He takes up a 
book when he can do nothing elle, 
and 


[ 


and pores over 
his hand ;—or 
he fairly arrives 
lume, he has w: 
tween ſleeping : 
often a doubt w 
has read it at al 

No works of 
on his ſhelves, 
lating a nature, 
purpoſe, - but 
treatiſes, unde! 
Journals, Annot 
troverſy, and 
tion, — 

An old relat 
a martyr to the 
in his ſtudy, to 
from the pleaſur, 
they had afforde 
ſaid he—(poin 
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over it, till it drops from 
—or if by repeated attacks 
rrives at the Finis of a vo- 
nas waded through it fo be- 
ping and waking, that it i; 
ubt with himſelf whether he 
t at all. — 

rks of genius are ever ſeen 
Ives, they are of too ftinu- 
ature, and would defeat his 
but a plenty of ſaporiſt 
under the varied titles of 
Annotations, Books of Con- 
and Metaphyſical Differta- 


| relation of mine, who died 
oo the gout, uſed, as he {at 
ly, to eſtimate his books not 
leaſure, but from the good naps 
forded him.—This, coulin, 


(pointing round the room 
with 


ROS 


nature in my compoſition, I publich | 
declare the ſecret ſhall die with me- 


The Pzrvisn reader is made upd 
conceit and ill. humour —He cavils wit 
the de/ign, the colouring, or the finiſpin 
of every piece that comes before hin, 
Few have ſufficient merit to ext 
his approbation—he had rather eva 
be ſilent, than commend, and find 
his higheſt ſatisfaction in diſcovering 
faults.— 

A man of this caſt is an object i 
compaſſion ; for in the imperfect ſtat 
of human labours, he muſt paſs hi 
time very miſerably !— 

— But let us leave him to the: 
vere deſtiny of never being pleaſed :— 
To counterpoiſe his ſpleen, behold tie 


Canpip reader appears. — Amiabl 


ſpirit !—in thee 1 contemplate the 
gentleman — the- ſcholar, — the tru 
critic 


whe a” ei 7 was 1 
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Eritic—ſlow to cenſure—eager to ap- 
| 8 Maud convinced by what arduous 
eps ſuperior excellence is attained, 
Iny liberal mind cheriſheth every et- 
Port of genius, and unwillingly con- 
emns what thy correct judgment 
Fannot approve.— 
W But, Canvip reader! thy character 
hath been more happily delineated by 
long-admired writer; in quoting 
Whoſe lines I cannot reſiſt this occa- 
Jon to ſay, that they are as ſtrongly 
Welcriptive of the amiableneſs of his 
DWn. | 
* Yes; they whom candor and true taſte 
| * inſpire, 

Blame not with half the paſſion they admire; 


* Each little blemiſh with regret deſcry, 
* But mark the beauties with a raptur'd eye.” * 


| * Theſe lines are to be found in an elegant pro- 
gue, written by WILLIAM MELMOTH, Eiquire, 
Joche Tragedy of CLEONE. | 

The 


RT * 
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The ConJrcTural reader brings 
up the rear ;—in ſpeaking of whom 
deſire to be underſtood as confining 
my remarks ſolely to conjeZnral criti- 
ciſm. He is, or ſhould be, a man of 
parts, who exerciſes his ingenuity on 
deceaſed writers, by cleating up paſ- 
ſages he ſuppoſes they left obſcure, 
and interpreting them by his own 
conceptions — diſcovering beauties 
where the author perhaps intended 
none, and tracing out meanings he 
might never have in view.— 

RopoLepHus GaN DER GUYTCHE; the 
famous profeſſor at the univerſity of 
Hall, in his preface to the ret 
ſupplemental volumes of his comments- 
ries, printed in folio at LEIPsIe, 
mentions that it was his conſtant cuſ- 
tom, while engaged in that elaborate 
work, to ruminate on his ſubject in his 
| great 


1 


great chair, till he inſenſibly fell a- 


ſleep:—<© During which time,” ſays he, 
« ] always found that my thoughts 
« digeſted themſelves into matter and 
« method, and on awaking, I was 
ce able the more ſucceſsfully to proſe- 
© cute my labours.” 

I wiſh the example of this valuable 
critic may not have too much influ- 
enced ſucceeding commentators ; ſome 
of whom adopting the profeſſor's 
napping chair, without poſſeſſing his 
art of riſing from it with a clear head, 
have not always ſufficiently ſeparated 
their dream from their ſubjef.— 

As I make no doubt but that 
this little work will be read an hun- 
dred years hence, when I may pro- 
bably be out of the way to anſwer for 
myſelf, —it may then happen that 
lome CoxnJecTURAL READER, canvaſſ- 
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ing the latter part of the preceding 


chapter, may ſagaciouſly conclude, 
from my ſending a patient to fanell the 
ſea mud for his recovery, that I there- 
by meant to ridicule the practice of 
Phyſic. 


To ſave his penetration the tri- 


umph of ſuch a diſcovery, as well as 
to reſcue that page from the burthen 
of a note, I hereby avow, that I en- 
tertain the higheſt eſteem for the fa- 
culty, and conſider the phyſicians in 
general of this kingdom, as by far 
the moſt learned body of men it poſ- 
ſeſſeth, - combining with their parti- 
cular knowledge ſo beneficial to man- 
Kind, all the moſt liberal and exten- 
ſive ſciences, —and when to the ſupe- 
rior abilities of a HeBzRDben, I can lee 
united that diſtinguiſhed humanity, 
and that ſweetneſs of manners which 
adorn 
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adorn his amiable life, —it forms ſuch 
a character as we muſt ever look up 
to with love and reſpect.— 

I had future occaſions to know that 
the perſon I converſed with in the 
bathing room was Mr. Deputy GRIS- 
KIN, an eminent broker of the city,— 
a thorough- bon vivant,—who ſang a 
jolly ſong—never miſſed a pariſh, or 
city feaſt—nor finiſhed any treaty for 
a conſiderable contract, without mak- 
ing a good dinner at the Kinc's 
Arms the concluding article, —Hav- 


ing with unwearied appetite eat his 


way through life, he might probably 
have eat it to the grave, had not his 
phyſician, who knew that abſtinence 
was all that was neceſſary to reinſtate 
his health, and in whoſe opinion he 
placed much confidence—hit on the 


above-mentioned expedient, to with- 
Var. I. H draw 
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draw him from the fable, and bot- 
He,— | 

I popped on Mr. Deputy GRISKIN 
ſix months after, as he was eating a 
baſin of turtle ſoup at HorTox's; 
—ywhen tipping me a wink as I fat 
down by him—< This is better,” ſays 
he, „than your MarcaTsE water- 
* works;—you find I am out of my 
« leading ſtrings now ;—however, the 
ce doctor is a very honeſt gentleman, 
« and I believe I ſhall have another 
« bell at the mud next ſeaſon !” 


THE 
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THE DIGRESSION, 


0 Nature! it is to thee that I de- 
vote myſelf, and dedicate my 
pen How doſt thou enrapture 
thoſe who contemplate thy charms ! 
What dignity, what beauty in 
thy paintings !—"Tis a hand im- 
mortal that hath traced them No- 
thing preſſes unbecomingly on the 
light Harmony prevails through- 
out, —and lights and ſhades are ſo 
blended, and ſo loſt in one another, 
that all is ſerenity and repoſe !— . 

It is juſt thus in a natural picture 
of human life, which has not been in- 
jured by vice, or injudiciouſly re- 
touched by art. The parts being 
originally well diſpoſed, there is a 
ruth and ſimplicity in the outlines, — 
| H 2 the 


Le ] 
the intruſions of affectation offend not 
the ſenſe—no falſe colouring diſturbs 
the deſign ;—its ſhadows, its glows, 
and its reflections, are all found juſt ;— 
and good-humour, like the orb of 
day, gives a ſun-ſhine to every fea- 
ture, and finiſhes a piece we can ne- 
ver look on but with pleaſure ?— 

— More might be made of this al- 
luſion— but as I hate to run a thought 
to death, I'll leave it to thoſe who 
love the ſport.—It has ſufficiently 
anſwered my purpoſe, which was on- 
ly to conduct my reader to the begin- 
ning of the next chapter. 


THE PARADE. 


HOSE. who have paced the Pau- 

tiles at TUNBRIDGE, or the Steine 
at BRIGHTHELMSTONE, will, I doubt 
not, be ſtartled at the boldneſs of a 
writer, who ſhould prefer the Parade 
at MaROGATE to either. But I muſt 
ever decide in favor of nature, as long 
as my voice can articulate a note of 
approbation.— 

Mon dieu ! cries my man of taſte, 
as he is ſipping his chocolate, eff 10 
Poſſible ?—] expected as much,— 

Now I hold, that whoever oppoſes 
another's opinion, even in matters of 
no moment, is bound in honour to 
declare what his own is founded 
on,— _ 

Among the errors of the preſent 
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age, it is not the leaſt that we become 


every day more the mimics, of one 
another; — we are not leſs aſſiduous in 


caſting our manners, and our ſenti- 
ments, into the prevailing mode of 
behaviour, than we are in cutting 


our cloaths to the reigning faſhion— 
in both, avowed imitators of the 
FRENCH, though eternity will over- 


take us before there will be a pro- 


bability of our being really like 
them. 

Foreign nations have conſtantly re- 
marked ours, as abounding with a 
oreater diverſity of charatter than any 
other.— Our genius gives the inclina- 
tion, and the independency of indi- 
viduals allows us the indulgence of 
it.—I am concerned to add, that this 
remark is continually growing leſs 


authorized; - we are moulding our- 


1 ſelves 


L 363-2 
ſelves apace into oe ſhape, - and I fear 
the future noveliſt, or comic writer, 
will find himſelf obliged to paint more 
from idea, than from real life. 

Large companies, compoſed of peo- 
ple of a ſuperior ſtation, exhibit but 
ſo many perſonages of the ſame caſt, 
diſtinguiſhable only by the gradation 
of age, or beauty.—If you would 
look for manners untainted by affec- 
tation, or marked with ſimplicity, 


they muſt be ſought among thoſe of 


a middle rank, or of no rank at all. 
—The progreſs of faſhon hath not 
yet ſo ſwept from the walks of this 
place, that diverſity I have been ſpeak- 
ing of, but that there ſtill are to be 
met with, many plain, unrefined cha- 
racters, intermingled with the more 
poliſhed crowd. The frequent im- 
ports and exports of the Hoys con- 

H 4 ſtantly 
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ſtantly maintain the inequality, and 
ſpread a more ſpacious canvaſs. 
Ahe decent tradeſman flips from 
town for his half crown, and ſtrolls 
up and down the Parade as much at 
his eaſe as he treads his own ſhop,— 

His wife, who perhaps never eloped 
ſo far from the metropolis before, 
{tares with wonder at the many new 
objects which ſurround her,—her eyes 
ſpeak her pleaſed with every thing— 
and the openneſs of her heart confeſſes 
it; careleſs of the ſcornful ſneer of 
more 1mproved travellers. 

The farmer's roſy-cheeked daugh- 
ter croſſes the iſland on her pillion, 
impatient to peep at the Loxpox fe- 
males Do but obſerve, Madam, with 
what aſtoniſhment they glance at one 
another, as if they had mutually ſeen 
their antipodes, —Heavens ! would you 
9 ever 
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ever have imagined them to be of the 
fame ſex and country ?— 

The Lonponzr views with a diſ- 
dainful ſurpriſe, the awkward ſtraw 
hat, and expoſed ruddy countenance of 
the ruſtic nymph ; who in her turn, 
ſcrutinizes the inexplicable coiffure of 
her criticiſer, unable to conceive what 
can have befallen the features of a face 
of which the noſe is the only vi/ible 
ſign.— 

But hark I— the loud giggle—and 
the toſs of the head, which denotes it 
belongs to ſomebody - proclaim the beſt 
company arrived. Every female re- 
poſing on a long crook-ſtick, half as 
high again as herſelf; that one would 
. they were juſt arrived from a 
nutting party in the woods.,—All is 
clatter=all is motion, —the crowd 


chickens with fine gentlemen, and 
fine 
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fine ladies; while their echos, in the 
forms of valets and chambermaids, 
fill up the ſide ſcenes, and enrich the 
group.— 

The plain fiſherman leaning over 
the rails of the Pier, attends to, and 
contemplates, the jargon of all the 
pretty men and women who paſs and 
repaſs him, without envying the firſt, 
or feeling a wiſh excited for the lat- 
ter.—The truth 1s, his levelled, cir- 
cumſcribed ideas, never attained the 
dull ſublimity of poliſhed life—it is 
written in characters to him unintel- 


ligible, and one line of Nature is worth 
it all.— 


SAINT 
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SAINT LAURENC E. 


HERE reigns through moſt part 
of the Iſle of THaneT, and par- 
ticularly ſo, for many miles around 
MarxcaATE, ſuch an extraordinary neat- 
neſs in the huſbandry, that the fields, 
which lie chiefly open, appear like a 
wide extended garden, preſenting the 
eye on every ſide with fertility and 
beauty; while the trimneſs of the many 
villages, which are ſcattered over it, 
ſhews that the hand of induſtry pre- 
vails throughout. 

As the ſea air, and exerciſe, are more 
beneficial to me than a courſe of mud- 
ſmelling, I generally paſs four or five 
hours every day in rambling over this 
delightful ſcenery.— 

In one of my rides the other morn- 
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ing, I accidentally met with an 2. 
quaintance, who had taken a litl 
habitation for his ſummer reſidence, 
within half a mile of Rau scart; 
whom I promiſed to take a fx 
mily dinner with the firſt opportu- 
nity, — 

As my valet (whom I have men- 
tioned before) was ſetting down ny 
breakfaſt on the table, I perceived 
his hair, (which was at this hour ge- 
nerally en papillote) dreſſed out to the 
beſt advantage; and his black cr 
vat very nicely adjuſted. —By his ap- 
pearance I ſuſpected there was ſome- 
thing in the wind. After fidgetting 
about the room, and moving half a 
dozen things which were not out ol 
their place, whilſt he gained courage 
to ſpeak, the buſineſs came out with 
— Apparemment, Monſieur ne ſrait pas, 
FE Th 4 
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quily a une Fite cet apres midi d Salxx 
LAURENT ? 

At Saint Lavrenct ? — Why, 
that is juſt the place where my friend 
lives |— 

After looking wiſtfully at me, the 
ſequel of his intelligence was an 
humble requeſt, that if I had no par- 
ticular occaſion for him, he might 
be permitted to take a walk over 
there himſelf. — | 

A FRENCHMAN'S ſpirits are al- 
ways in full flow. — The name of a 
Fete is every thing to him ;—and 
he makes a Fete of almoſt any 
thing.— 

Thou mayeſt enjoy it and wel- 
come - ſays I, — and I'll go to SAINT 
LauRENCE too, and ſee my friend 
lo ſtep up to the ſtable- yard, and give 
orders for my horſes to be ready 

al 
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at noon.—He left the room with 3 
look that told me how much be 

thanked me.— 
And now, LA PIERRE, whilſt thou 
art running with a light foot, and ſtil 
lighter heart, to ſee every thing pre- 
pared to my wiſh, thou ſhalt be fol- 
lowed by the eulogium of a maſter, 
on whom thy faithful ſervices, as we 
have long journeyed together, haye 
not been thrown away !—Thy un- 
ſhaken honefty hath claimed my con- 
fidence !—thy artleſs attention my 
regard !—Whilſt, with unwearied di- 
ligence thou haſt gallopped after me 
through France and ITaLy, ful 
many and many a dreary league, hov 
often hath thy addreſs overcome dit- i 
ficulties !—Thy hilarity amuſed !- 
thy ſimplicity inſtructed me !—But 
it is in other ſcenes than theſe that 
ſhall 
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ſhall introduce thee to my reader, 
ſhould ever my indolence allow me 
to offer the public thoſe travels.— 
Then ſhalt thou make no inconſide- 
rable figure on my page !—and thy 
character, of which I now but faintly 
trace the outlines, ſhall receive from 


Iny grateful hand the juſt colouring it 
Wdeſerves ! 
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THE RUNNING MATCH. 


W HEN a FRENCHMAN, as I have 
hinted before, talks of a Fete, 


one 1s often at a loſs to know what 
may conſtitute it.— It is frequently 
enough for him, that a number of 
people are aſſembled in their holiday 
cloaths—whether for the purpoſe of 
canenizing a ſaint, or to form a guin- 
guette, is not material.—Nay, had 
there been no more than a ginger- 
bread fair at SainT LavuRENCE, La 
PirRRE would have probably gone 
thither, and returned too, perfectly 
ſatisfied. 

But it happened to be ſomething 
better—for it was really a Fete du 
Village, called in this country a Run- 
NIN OG March; which is an amuſement 

common 
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common in theſe parts, though I had 
never myſelf ſeen one of the kind, 
either in the iſland, or elſewhere. — 

As my friend, after dinner, pro- 
poſed we ſhould be ſpectators of it, 
he obligingly gave me a few particu- 
lars relative to this ſpecies of rural 
ſports. 

A certain number of young men, 
who are active and expert at the bu- 
ſineſs, for a trifling ſum collected 
among themſelves, challenge each 
other to contend in a RunninG 
MaTcn.—They divide into two ſets, 
as opponents ; uſually about eleven on 
a ſide, though ſometimes more; each 
party wearing a particular coloured 
ribband tied about their arms, to di- 
ſtinguiſn them from their adverſa- 
ries, 

Their method of running as I un- 
Vor. I. I derſtood, 


We 
derſtood, was, that each ſide when 
they ſtripped for the conteſt, depo- 
ſited their cloaths for their reſpective 
goals, at the diſtance of eight or ten 
rods from one another ; and thus ar- 
ranged, ſtand prepared for the race.— 
As ſoon as it is agreed which fide be- 
gins, one of that fide ſallies from the 
goal, who when he has ran out four 
or five rods, is marked and chaced 
by one of his antagoniſts ; whoſe en- 
deavour it is to purſue him, ſo as to 
be able to lay his hand upon ſome 
part of his body; which if he effects, 
this is called giving à ſtrote.— But to 
prevent this effect, he, who departed 
ſecond, is, after he advances four or five 
rods, purſued in his turn by another 
of the frft party; and this laſt man 
in the ſame manner by another of the 


ſecond party, and ſo alternately, one 
after 


[ang] 


after another; each ſtriving by pur- 
ſuing his adverſary, who went out 
immediately before him, to divert 
that adverſary from being able zo give 
the ſtrote to the man he was aiming 
to lay hold of, by awakening his at- 
tention to his own ſecurity ; each con- 
tender alſo taking every precaution in 
his power, to keep to himſelf a re- 
treat open to that goal from whence 
he ſet out. 

| Thoſe racers, who are expert, and 
have been much accuſtomed to this 
ſport, will chace each other frequent- 
ly for a long time, before there will 
be a ſingle ſtroke received on either 
ſide. 

As ſoon as it happens that a ſtroke 
is given, the race is immediately ſtop- 
ped, and every man returns to his 
reſpectiye goal.— The party that has 
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loſt the ſtroke then renew the race as 
before, and whichever ſide obtains the 
firſt ſeven ſtrokes becomes the victor of 
the day. 

To prevent any diſpute that may 
ariſe concerning the ſtroke, each party 
before the race begins, chooſes an un- 
pire; who are placed on the moſt 
convenient {pot for obſerving the 
match, and by whoſe deciſions all 
differences are adjuſted. But theſe 
are the ſports of pleaſure—of health 
—and of ſimplicity, — far unlike thoſe 
pernicious games introduced by wan- 
ton luxury, which diſturb the tran- 
quillity of the mind, and agitate every 
paſſion of the heart. —Here emulation 
is the ſole point in view—each be- 
ing ambitious to ſhew his agility and 
ſtrength.—All is conducted with good 


humour and amity ;—nor is it the leaſt 
pleaſing 


E 


pleaſing part of the ſcene, that When 
the conteſt is over, the vickors and 
the vanquiſhed divide the triumph; 
the former expending the prize in a 
rural ſupper prepared on the ſpot, at 
which they are only diſtinguiſhed from 
the latter, by ſitting at the upper end 
of the table. — 

— My friend added, that he be- 
lieved there would be many people 
on this occaſion, as the ſon of a weal- 
thy farmer in the neighbourhood, was 
one of the race; who, though a re- 
markably fleet and experienced youth, 
had not run this ſummer, having as 
it was thought, been pining for love 
of a young woman of MaxsToN, who 
was an heireſs with five hundred 
pounds in her pocket.—But it is ge- 
nerally conjectured, ſays he, that 
Faxxvy is in reality as deeply ſmitten 
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as RichARD, and only withholds her 
anſwer for the pleaſure of being 
dangled after by her admirer.— 
When we had walked down to the 
place of contention, it preſented us 
with a moſt intereſting ſcene.,—It 
was a field ſurrounded with a hedge, 
that bloomed with briar-roſes and 
wild honeyſuckles, —on one fide was 
a ſmall plantation of trees, under 
which was raiſed an awning of fall 
cloth, tied from ſtem to ſtem, form- 
ing a kind of large tent, beneath 
which the tables for the ſupper were 
placed. 
The graſs was covered with many 
people from the neighbouring vil- 
lages, aſſembled in their Sunday 
cloaths, —while theſe formed an ex- 
tended circle, and had their atten- 
tion fixed on the young men, who 
were 


j 
4 
C 
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on, 


were exerting their abilities in the 
race, ſeveral rural females were em- 
ployed in twiſting wreaths of wild 
flowers round the bottoms of the 
trees that ſupported the tent; and 
others, in blending together garden 
ones, which they had brought in lit- 
tle baſkets, into noſegays and chap- 
lets, to preſent all the contenders 
with when the match was finiſhed. — 


La Pierre had run away with half 


his dinner for fear of loſing a mo- 
ment of the Fe#te.—It was the ſcene 
in the world for him!—His vivacity.— 
his good-humour,—his broken Exo- 
ish —and his infinite attention to 
every thing that wears a petticoat, excite 
him to be ever offering his ſervice 
and renders that ſervice ever engag- 
ing. I could not but ſmile to ſee 
him buſtling about with the country 
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girls, and aſſiſting them in tying up 
their lowers—for La PIERRE has the 
vanity to believe, that no man can 
compoſe a bouquet ſo gracefully as 
himſelf, — 

All the runners were ſtript in their 
ſhirts, with white linen breeches, and 
white ſtockings; and each had a ſilk 
handkerchief tied round his waiſt.— 
It was hardly neceſſary for my friend 
to point out the farmer's ſon whom 
he had mentioned, as his manly figure, 
and ſuperior agility, had before diſ- 
tinguiſhed him to me.—Indeed no- 
thing but habitude could produce in 
all of them, that fleetneſs of foot, 
and the rapidity exerciſed in their re- 
peated revolutions;—and we may ſup- 
poſe that each exerted himſelf to the 
utmoſt, from the intereſt he might 


feel in the approbation of the rural 
maidens 


a 


maidens who vere ſpectators of the 
race Fa xxx was indeed by no means 
an unmoved one — ſhe had on a little 
ſtraw-hat, lined with pink, and a 
flowered linen gown, tied with rib- 
bands of the ſame colour, and pinned 
back to ſhew a pink petticoat be- 
neath—an air of modeſty, and the 
hue of health, more marked her coun- 
tenance than any particular beauty in 
her features.—As ſoon as ſhe was 
ſhewn to me, I noticed her eyes fol- 
lowing with eagerneſs every turn of 
her admirer ; and ſufficiently read in 
her looks the intereſt he had in her 


heart though whenever he acciden- 


tally paſſed near, and glanced his 
view towards her, ſhe affected to turn 
her's aſide, and conceal her atten- 

tOn.,— 
As we walked between the trees, 
to 
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to obſerve their decorations, and the 
ruſtic manner of ſetting out the ſup- 
per, the young women ſhewed a ſa- 
tisfaction in ſeeing us ſo taken with 
their ſports. —While I ſtood by Fax- 
Ny, I could not help expreſſing to her 
my pleaſure in being fortunately pre- 
ſent at ſo truly a paſtoral ſcene.—She 
replied, with a bluſh, © It ſuits very 
« well, Sir, ſuch folks as we. It is 
ſuch only, ſays I, that can perfectly 
enjoy it ;—half the great people of the 
world would be unworthy of it—the 
inſipid refinements of life exclude them. 
She looked at her companions, and 
ſmiled. — 

Long was the conteſt on either ſide, 
and arduouſly urged on both—but 
now the ihouts of the circling ſpec- 
tators declare the match decided, and 


RicaarD the foremoſt of the vic- 
tors.— 
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tors. All run to congratulate them 
and as the diſputants draw toward 
the tent, ſome of the maidens pre- 
ſent every champion with a n0/egay, 
and each of the conquerors with one 
of the little chaplets they had pre- 
pared, which they immediately bind 
themſelves round his head. — 

Moſt of the villagers who came to 
the ſport, now gradually retire, while 
the young women who are connected 
with the runners, are buſted in plac- 
ing the cold ſupper on the tables.— 


La Pierre could not avoid lending a 
hand, and diverted them all with his 


officious good humour.— 

Every thing arranged, thoſe who 

have obtained the victory, and after 

them, the ſubdued, preſent the bau- 

jets they have received to the nymph 

whom they wiſh to have next them 
| at 
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at ſupper, and who is after of courſe 
to be their partner in the dance.— 

O RichaR DI 'tis now thy trial 
comes !—I who have long breathed, 
and ſtill breathe under the influence 
of love, who know how much it opens 
every channel of the heart, and ſets 
each delicacy of ſentiment afloat, —how 
doth my ſympathizing boſom feel for 
thee in this critical inſtant l ſee thee 
offer with an air of diffidence, this 
pledge of diſtinction to thy Fanny.— 
I ſee pictured on thy countenance the 
ſtruggles of hope and fear, —and her 
acceptance urged by looks, that art 
is too weak to deſcribe She re- 
cedes—but recedes reluctant.—I view 
thee ſtill with ardour perſevere the 
very roſes tremble in thy chaplet, and 
add a new grace to thy brow ! 

—And lo! thy miſtreſs turns leſs 

averle ; 


& 
averſe; —ſhedoubts—ſhe deliberates— 
ſhe almoſt reſolves—ſhe lifts up her 
eyes, and beholds her lover crowned 
a cong ueror; — ſhe receives the noſegay 
from his hand—and compleats his 
triumph — 

RIchARDb, who was known to my 
friend, moſt preſſingly ſolicited us 
to partake of their entertainment, and 
ſeated us by himſelf and FaxNY.— 
After the repaſt, which conſiſted of 
cold meat, a little ſhell fiſh, with 
ſome fruit, and vegetables, a goblet 
of home-made wine went round the 
table, in ſalutation of the victors, and 
in wiſhing future ſucceſs to thoſe who 
had miſſed it to-day,—It was alto- 
gether ſo unexpected a ſcene of na- 
ture, and ſimplicity, that I almoſt 
fancied myſelf in the plains of Ar- 
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capia, by ſeeing thus realized the 
fictions of poetry. — 

The ſupper ended, they all roſe up 
at the ſound of the tabour and pipe, 
—and each taking out the partner he 
had before made choice of, they be- 
gan the dance, which was to cloſe 
the evening with the ſame temperate 
feſtivity.— 

My heart was ſo much with them, 
that I forgot how time ſtole away, till 
the full moon, rifing ſlowly from the 
horizon into a cloudleſs ſky, remind- 
ed me of my diſtance from home.— 
I mounted my horſe with reluctance 
—and LA Pizrxrt, who followed in 
high fpirits, obſerved, as we rode 
along, that he was ſure the entertain- 
ment he had ſeen was never invented 


by the EnGLIsH, as the people were 
5 all 


Wa 


all ſo polite to each other, and no one 
quarrelſome or drunk. 

The reader will rejoice to hear, 
that ſoon after this Fee du village, my 
friend at SainT LAURENCE informed 
me, that RicyuarD and Fanny had 
been aſked in church the preceding 
Sunday, © and as the whole neigh- 


* bourhood,” ſays he, © ſo much wiſh. 


« their union, there is no fear that 
* any one will forbid the banns.” 
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DRAPER'S 


A Traveller ſhould think nothing be- 

low his notice, —Every ſcene of 
life is a picture, whereof ſome part, 
or other, is worth his attention.— 
The pencil of the GREAT Crrartor 
hath ſpread before us an eternal va- 
riety in his compoſitions ; nor charm- 
ed us more with the ſublimity of d. 
ſign, and the ſplendid colouring of ſome 
Pieces, than by the modeſt tints, and 
unaffected truth, by which he often 
wins our eyes to leſs diſtinguiſhed 
ſubjects.— 

The ladies, the other day after din- 
ner at CLeRMonT's, propoſed that 
we ſhould drink tea at DRAPERS; 
AMELI1a having in her walks, found 
among the women who inhabit that 

foundation 
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foundation; a perſon whom ſhe re- 
membered for a long courſe of years 
ſervant to an old lady of her ac- 
quaintance. 

My reader ſhould be informed, that 
Dxayer's is a Charity inſtituted the 
beginning of this century by a Qua- 
ker, as a kind of aſylum for eight 
women, who have each a diſtinct 
houſe and garden ; but they are ranged 
together ſo as to form one large 
building, in the centre of which 1s 
a meeting-houſe for people of the 
founder's profeſſion ; and though ori- 
ginally the charity was intended for 
ſuch, yet now thoſe who are of a dif- 
ferent perſuaſion, may be admitted 
members,—It is half a mile diſtant 
from Maxcars, and as moſt of the 
women employ themſelves in knit- 
ting gatters, laces, pin-cuſhions, &c. 

Vol. I. K they 
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they have every day viſitors and cuſ- 
tomers, in the ladies from that place. 

I will ſhew you, ſays AMELLA, as 
we went along, a very happy old wo- 
man ;—her father was a conſiderable 
tradeſman at CanTzRBury, and edu- 
cated her well; but meeting with 
many loſſes, and dying inſolvent, ſhe 
was taken as an upper ſervant and 


companion, by the old lady I men- 
tioned, who knew well her family; 


and who, though extremely rich her- 
ſelf, and bountiful in promiſes, at her 
death rewarded a faithful ſervice of 
near thirty years with a paltry an- 
nuity of ten pounds.—Having by her 
care ſaved up about two hundred 
guineas, the added produce of this 
ſum might have made her eaſy temper 
perfectly contented ; but truſting it 
with à nephew (to whom at her de- 

EP. | 10 1 ceaſe 


11 


ceaſe ſhe meant to leave it) in order 
to put it out on a good ſecurity, he 
embezzled the whole, and left her 
without the hope of retrieving a ſhil- 
ling of it. By the aſſiſtance of a friend 
at CanTERBuRyY ſhe got placed in 

this charity, on the firſt vacancy; 
and ſeems, 1n her little retirement, to 
have forgotten the diſappointments of 
life, — 

AurLIA had drawn the outlines of 
an intereſting portrait, and the fight 
of the original proved it a juſt one— 
for it preſented the figure of a little 
elderly woman, with an eye full of 
vivacity, and ſuch a calmneſs in all 
her features as beſpoke the tranquillity 
of the mind within. — The fimple 
neatneſs of her perſon was not more 
remarkable than that of her little 
habitation, —Every thing was ſet in 

| Wy order— 
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order - every thing rubbed to a pohſh. 
In one end of the window lay her bi- 
ble; in the other, a baſket of ſilks and 
worſteds, and the implements for her 
work. A jeſſamine- tree nicely trim- 
med, and full of bloom, covered the 
outſide of her dwelling; and before it 
lay her little garden, where not a weed 
was to be ſeen, ſprinkled with com- 
mon herbs and vegetables, with here and 
there a currant buſh, and a few white 
lillies interſperſed among them, — 

—The pride of man, that is ſtill 
purſuing happineſs amid immenſe 
plantations, and extenſive territories, 
muſt after all its toils, be mortified 


to find it on ſuch a patch of ground 
as this !— 

AMELIA, who had ſent up her tea- 
cheſt, made her old acquaintance fit 
down with us, and buſied herſelf, as 


well 


E 

well as Maklax vz, in looking over 
ſome pin- cuſhions, and other trifles, 
which they had employed her to knit, 
for preſents to their friends in town. — 
I promiſed you, ſays AMEL1a, that I 
would one day or other bring up theſe 
gentlemen to ſee you; and I believe 
it gives them more real pleaſure than 
going to the ball-room at Max- 
GATE,— 

Ah! Madam, replied the old 
woman, what is there to ſee in ſuch 
a cottage as this? 

What a palace will hardly ever ſhew 


us, returned AMELIA—a contented 
heart. 


* That indeed, Madam, is a 
« blefling that Heaven hath beſtowed 
on me through life—Though I 
* fear ſometimes, that the conduct of 
* my unfortunate kinſman diſturbed 
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© me more than it ought—for it 
0 grieved me, that what I had been 
years ſaving for the maintenance of 
ce my age, ſhould be ſquandered away 
« in an inſtant by profligacy.—But it 
<« pleaſed God it ſhould be ſo;—and it 
& pleaſed him alſo in my misfortune 
ce to raiſe me a friend, who unſolicited 
© obtained for me the independency I 
* enjoy in this place—where J live, 
« Madam, without a ſingle care—if 
« I have but little, I want but lit- 
te tle - my garden, my work, and my 
e book, fill up the greater part of the 
day and as a moſt friendly inter- 
e courſe ſubſiſts among us all, I can 
* walk out, or converſe with women 
© of my own age and purſuits, who 
< are drawing, like myſelf, toward 
the end of their journey, and more 


e intereſted to look forward to ano- 
| « ther 
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ther world, than to caſt our atten+ 
te tion backward on this.” — 


Gracious Providence! thought I, how | 


erringly doth man judge of thy diſpen- 
ſations I- not conſidering that it is 
from the temper of the heart, not from 
the exterior parade of fortune, the de- 
con ruſt be made. If the riches and 
honors of the world are a bleſſing to 
ſome, they prove a burthen to more; 
and though thrown into the ſcale of 
many, thy impartial hand holdeth the 
balance, and giveth in counterpoiſe 
the patient mind, that poſſibly out- 
weighs the whole !— 

When I contemplated this happy 
Being at DrayzR's, and underſtood that 
the independency ſhe boaſted of from 
that place, was only her little dwell- 
ing, fix pounds, and half a chaldron of 
e oals a year, and a ſtuff gown and 
* K 4 petticoat 
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petticoat every two years — when 1 
ſaw ſuch a full ſtream of content flow 
from ſo ſhallow a ſource—my boſom 
reproached me with a thouſand re- 
collected weakneſſes, and I felt myſelf 
aſhamed to have been ſo often put out 


of humour by the trivial occurrences 
of life. 


T 19 1 


k 1 
* > 
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THE ACCID ENT. 


W E. were all ſo well pleaſed with 
our viſit, that we chatted and 
loitered about the little cottage, till 
the day. inſenſibly was cloſing on us. 
—] think, ſays AukLIA, as we 
were walking home, that a card table 
at the rooms would appear immode- 
rately inſipid, after the picture of 


humble nature we have juſt taken 


our eyes from. — If my brother or you 
have no engagement, ſuppoſe we all 
adjourn to my lodgings, and truſt to 
ourſelves for the remainder of the 
evening.— 

The chearfulneſs of the little 
old woman at Drayer's, had left 
ſo ſenſible an impreſſion, that it 
{till was uppermoſt in our thoughts, 
| and 
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and was talked over again after our 
return.— | 
—] wiſh, ſays AMEL1a, that ſome 
ladies of my acquaintance, who are 
eternally miſerable, with every mo- 
tive to be otherwiſe, could have been 
of our party ;—they might have ſeen 
with how few materials happineſs is 
built, when the foundation is firm. — 
Theſe are inſtructive examples, which 
Providence throws in our way; and 1 
flatter myſelf, that I always feel my 
heart grow better, whenever I con- 
verſe with a character of this kind.— 
The misfortune, Madam, is, that 
we are all on the full gallop through 
life; riding poſt after our own con- 
ceits,—and few, like you, find either 
leiſure, or inclination, to turn out 
of the way to conſider them yet 1 
cannot but think the world abounds 
with 


( 000-7 
with mat. / more of ſuch happy diſ- 
poſitions, than we are in common 
apt to ſuſpect though they do not 
glare upon us in the high ſtreets.— 
We muſt not ſeek them amidſt the 
buſtle of competition, but beneath the 
peaceful ſhades of retirement. 

—] am ſure, replied CLERMonT, that 
ſeveral monaſteries which I have ſeen 
in Spalx, appear to teem with ſuch 
characters; where people of both ſexes, 
at a period when every paſſion may be 
ſuppoſed the ſtrongeſt, often volunta- 
nly relinquiſh not only the pleaſures, 
but even the comforts and neceſſaries 
of life, and ſupport auſterities which 
long habitude can hardly make tole- 
rable.—Itis true, however, that bigotry 
operates in the place of philoſophy, — 
the motives differ, but the effect pro- 
duced is the ſame, 
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—Yet give me leave to add, con- 
tinued I, far leſs ſerviceable to the 
cauſe of virtue. When I was abroad, 
I had myſelf a ſingular ſatisfaction in 
viſiting convents ;—ſome you know 
offer free acceſs, as well as great hoſ- 
pitality to ſtrangers; and by good 
recommendations to many more, 
there were few religious orders with 
whom I had not reſided for two or 
three days.—I am fond as I travel 
about, of reading mankind, and ſuch 
a plan, every now and then opened 
to me ſome intereſting pages. No- 
thing can be imagined more abſurd 
than that the SurREME BEINO, who 
has beſtowed on us ſa many innocent 
enjoyments to endear our exiſtence, 
ſhould be enraptured of the votariſt 
who renounced his bounty.— The whole 
ſyſtem of monaſtic life is unqueſtion- 

ably 
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ably ſubverſive of all the ties of fo- ; 
ciety—every delicate affection of the 4 
mind, planted in us for the nobleſt , 
purpoſes, is extinguiſhed, for want of 
occaſions to call it forth;—and though 
many of exalted characters live and 
die unknown, but within their own 
cloiſter ; yet how much better for the 
world had the ſame virtue walked 
abroad, and permitted its ligbt to 
ſhine before men! — 

It may ſerve as a contraſt to this 
afternoon's viſit, if you will allow me 
to lead you into a convent of LA 
Traepe, and relate to you a moſt 
ſingular incident that there acciden- 
tally came to my knowledge, — 

I had very particular recommenda- 
tions to the PRIoOR, who was far ad- 
vanced in life: he had ſeen much of 

5 the 
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che world, was extremely polite, and 
communicative, and appeared greatly 
pleaſed with my inquiries into their 
rules and inſtitution. — 

During the three days that I re- 
mained in the monaſtery, he allowed 
me to paſs with him moſt of the 
hours in which he was diſengaged 
from his devotions and buſineſs; and 
at meal-times conſigned me to the 
care of the FortsTER ato, whoſe pe- 
culiar province it is to attend, and 
converſe with ftrangers who viſit the 
convent, — 

As I think that there are only two 
houſes of La TRA E exiſting, it may 
not be improper to mention, that this 
ſe& was firſt founded about a century 
ago, with the ſanction of PoE Ixxo- 
ONT THE ELEVENTH, not ſo much 

under 
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under the notion of a new order, as i 
revival of the original, and ſtrict in- 
ſtitution of SatnT BentpicT.— 

Their mode of life is an aſtoniſh- 
ing proof of the extreme rigour 
which enthuſiaſm can impoſe ;—they 
live on rice, millet, and vegetables; 
—their faſts are numerous and ſevere, 
and they preſerve a perpetual ſilence: 
—let me add to this, that their eyes 
are conſtantly bent downward, and 
the large cowls which cover their 
heads, exclude them from ever ſee- 
ing one another. — 

Yes, AMEL1a, your looks may 
well teſtify an honeſt indignation for 
the violated rights of nature, firſt treſ- 
paſſed on by the policy of bad men, 
and ſupported by the weakneſs of 
good, —The Grear MontriLer of 
the human countenance never deſtined 
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it for the concealment of the veil. 


Elfe wherefore gave he features that 
picture the mind ? and with the light- 


ning's ſwiftneſs announce each emo- 
tion of the heart? Or why beſtowed 
he eyes that hold converſe? and 
ſhooting their intelligence from ſex 
to ſex, can light up benevolence and 
love ?—As well may one queſtion 
why the tongue was endued with its 
varied powers to inform—to charm— 


to comfort—if folly conſigns it to 
perpetual filence.—Perpetual filence !— 
There is a horror even in the 
words, — 

—But your ſupper, Madam, is on 
table, and my ſtory will loſe nothing 
by being an hour older. 


THE 
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THE ACCIDENT. 


HEN I took leave of my 


amiable PRiok, he earneſtly re- 


queſted me to pay him, if poſſible, 
another viſit before I quitted ITALx, 
which I aſſured him I would moſt 
willingly endeavour to do; — 1n- 
deed, both gratitude and inclination 
prompted me to comply with his 
with ; but an accident made it con- 
venient for me to do it, at a time 
when I the leaſt purpoſed it.— 

You was mentioning, CLERMONT, 
that your nephew had met me in 
Tuscany, under ſome little circum- 
ſtances of diſtreſs :—he was at that 
time haſting up to join ſome friends 
at the fair at ManTua, and I return- 
ing to FLORENCE, from an expedition 


Vor. 1. . to 
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to BoLocna, when we chanced to 
paſs each other on the road, juſt as I 
had found myſelf clear and unhurt, 
from an overturn of my chaiſe, — 
Though he had not ſeen me of ma- 
ny years, yet my unaltered, meagre 
countenance, immediately recalled me 
to his memory.—As he was preſſ- 
ed in time, and my vehicle was now 
ſet up again, while they were adjuſt- 
ing all the odds and ends which had 
tumbled about, I walked a quarter 
of a mile forward on the road with 
him, to make a few inquiries after 
you, before we parted, — 

Returning to my chaiſe, I found 
the overthrow had been leſs favor- 
able than I ſuppoſed ;—a wheel was 
much damaged; and what was ſtill 
worſe, one of the ſhafts was almoſt 
tplit aſunder, ot was a ſcene of con- 

fuſion 
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fuſion — the poſtillion ſwearing by 
half the calendar, —and La PIERRE, 
in ſpite of all his good humour, quite 
in a fume—firſt diabling the poſtil- 
lion— then the rope (which a poor 
Peaſant, who was going by with his 
Ass, had lent them) becauſe it was 
too ſhort to bind the broken ſhaft— 
then the horſes— then the chaiſe 
then his bidet, who was friſking with 
the Aſs—and laſtly, his own jack- 
boots, which to be more active, he 
threw off, and had now tumbled 
over.— 

Seeing that every thing was going 
to the devil at a great rate, I took 
firſt a deliberate pinch of ſnuff, and 
then a deliberate ſurvey of all my 
ſhattered affairs.—The afternoon was 
far gone z—to remain in the Grand 


Duke's high-way was impoſſible; and 
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to proceed with ſafety, without hav- 
ing matters ſet to rights, was imprac- 
ticable.— 

In this conjuncture it occurred to 
me, that I could not be very far from 
La Trayet; and inquiring of the 
Peaſant who was lending us his affiſt- 
ance, he told me“ that it was but 
« two little miles within the woods 
e that lay before us,—that he lived 
« near the convent himſelf—had been 
« to carry a load of faggots down 
eto the village at the bottom of the 
« hill, — and, if I pleaſed, that he 
* would conduct me thither the near- 
© elt way.” — 

—A fig, ſays I, for the little no- 
things that lie acroſs our road. —A 
man hath not learnt his ABC in 
philoſophy, if he cannot extract ſome 
conſolatory circumſtance from any 

untoward 
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untoward event A ſecond pinch of 
ſnuff ſettled the preliminaries ; which 
were, — that all hoſtilities of the tongue 
ſhould immediately ceaſe—that the 
chaiſe ſhould proceed with what abi- 
lity its ſituation would admit of, to 
the next poſt, which was four miles 
diſtant ;—and La PlERRE was ap- 
pointed charge daffaires to fee all its 
deficiencies made good, and to eſcort 
it up to the monaſtery the next after- 
noon.— gs | 
The terms acceded to, I left the 
parties to the due performance of 
them; and, accompanied by the Pea- 
ſant and his Aſs, we cheerfully turn- 
ed into the path which led to the 


wood. 


'3 
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THE MONKS OF LA TRAPPE, 
THOUGH I was going forward 


to a place where ſolitude and 


filence were eſteemed to conſtitute 


part of a chriſtian triumph; yet I could 
not help reflecting how much we are 
by Nature diſpoſed for ſociety, and 
how pleaſant a little converſe renders 
our way, whitherſoever we are jour- 
neying.— 

Before we reached La TRraPPE, 
my fellow-traveller had made me 


fully acquainted with all his little 


concerns;—1t was a ſketch, ſlightly 
coloured, of cheerful induſtry hard 
toiling for its daily bread !—Nor did 
the Peaſant omit introducing alſo the 
hiſtory of the poor Aſs, who worked 
and lived as hardly as himſelf, yet 
was now ſhaking his ears, and trot- 
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ting briſkly before us, with his empty 
panniers, as conſcious poſſibly as our- 
ſelves, that the care of the day was 
over.— 

Veſpers were juſt ended when I 
arrived at the convent; and the 
FoRESTERAIO Congratulating my re- 
turn, conducted me to the apart- 
ments of the Pr1oR, who received me 
in the moſt cordial manner; and as 
no miſchief had ariſen from my acci- 
dent, was polite enough to call it a 
favorable one to him, — 

We paſſed together two hours in 
converſation; the greater part of 
which was ſpent in gratifying his cu- 
riofity in relation to places and people 
I had ſeen ſince I left him. Indeed I 
have had many occaſions to oblerve, 
that none are more inquiſitive after 
every thing that is ſtirring in the world, 

| ys than 
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than Monks, who are preſumed to 
have totally withdrawn their attention 
from it.— Nature will appear, in ſpite 
of all the inſtitutions of folly ;—and 


J have known men as eager after 


politics in a monaſtery, as a change- 
alley broker at JoNnaTHan's.— 

When it drew near the time of the 
PrioR's retirement, the FoRESTERA1O 
came in to us; and after ſitting a lit- 
tle while, told me, that my ſupper 
was ready to ſerve up; ſo wiſhing my 
old friend good reſt, I withdrew with 
the FoRESTERA1oO; who ſat by, and 
converſed with me, during my ſim- 
ple repaſt, giving me his company, 
till I judged proper to retire myſelf, 
which I did very early; when ſhew- 
ing me to the little dormitory I had 
before occupied, and lighting my 
lamp, he took his leave as uſual.— 

T hough 
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Though I had a pretty ſnug altar 
by my bed-ſide, and a flaring virgin 
ſuſpended over it, I was too much 
fatigued to implore her interceſſions, 
—but commending myſelf to all the 
Saints in the lump, who were pro- 
tectors of the houſe, I laid myſelf 
down, and in a few minutes was in a 
profound ſleep. — 

In this oblivious ſtate T ſhould 
probably have paſſed the whole night, 
nad I not about three hours after my 
going to reſt, been rouzed out of it, 
by the tolling of a loud and deep- 
toned bell ; whoſe echo vibrating along 
the narrow cloiſters, produced a molt 
dreadful and ſolemn effe&t.—] knew 
it was not their uſual ſummons to 
nocturnal prayer.—I ſtrove to com- 
poſe myſelf, —but its repetition as ef- 
fectually murdered fleep as MACBETH'S 


dagger z——_ 
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dagger;—every thing ſeemed to my 
ear to be in motion doors opening 
and ſhutting—and numberleſs foot- 
ſteps paſſing and repaſſing my cham- 
ber, which opened into the cloiſter.— 

Twice I fat up in my bed to liſten, 
twice undrew my curtain, —and 
twice cloſed it, and laid down again. 
—A peep I conceived might throw 
ſome light on the affair—ſo, with- 
out thinking once of any of my 1n- 
firmities, I jumped out in my ſhirt, 
and holding the door in my hand, 
glanced my eyes along the cloiſter ; 
where I ſaw ſeveral of the brother- 
hood, covered with their cowls, paſſ- 
ing ſingly through, and croſſing 2 


ſmall court, which led to the church.— 


What a ſingular ſituation, thought 
I, is my preſent one Here am I on 
my travels through this whimſical 

world,. — 


we 


E11 

world, —on tip-toe to obſerve whats 
ever is paſfing, - peeping and peering 
into every corner poſſeſſed alſo 
(though upon better motives) of the 
curioſity of a chamber-maid, to lift 
up every thing that hath a lid, and ſee 
what 1t covers—and yet 1n this ſtrange 
conjuncture am I without the ability 
of indulging it !—for every one of 
theſe fathers, who are now paſſing me, 
and of whom I might otherwiſe en- 
quire, have all yowed perpetual ſilence. 
Who knows but there may be ſome 
miracle working in the convent !—and 
what would the /i:t:rati ſay when J 
get back to Ex LAND, ſhould I be un- 
able to give them a philoſophical ac- 
count of it? — 

Now a miracle, Madam, was the 
thing in the world I was the moſt 
deſirous of ſeeing the very hope that 

this 


A 
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this might prove one, made me whip 
on my clothes more expeditiouſly than 
I had ever done before.—I had read 
of many—heard of more—nay, had 


ſtrove hard to obtain one in my own 
family, by ſilently promiſing a tabula 
doti va to at leaſt half a dozen phthifical 
Saints, in order to confute my doctor 
at BoLoGNa, who had pronounced my 
cough incurable. Add to this, that I 
had miſſed of a notable one at Rouk, 
by being five years too late there, and 
by an accident was prevented being 
preſent at a famous one in NAPLES : — 
but diſappointment muſt generally at- 
tend thoſe who look for things out of 
their common courſe. — 

— Now when all, Madam, came to 
be cleared up, there was not the ſha- 
dow of a miracle in this buſineſs ;— 


for crofling from the cloiſter to the 
little 
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little paved court which I mentioned 
before, I met the Fox ESTERALO, who 
expreſſed great concern that I had been 
thus diſturbed. —I returned him the 
compliment on behalf of himſelf, and 
the whole houſe, requeſting to know 
the occaſion of it.— 

He replied, - that the PapRE SERA- 
FINO was in articulo mortis.— 

— God comfort him, ſaid I.— 
And according to the rules of our 
order, is carried into church on a hur- 
dle, ſtrewed with aſhes, to receive the 

extreme unction in the preſence of all 
the brotherhood.— 

—The ceremony, faid I, muſt be 
better for his ſaul, than his body but 
if the requeſt is not improper, I would 
willingly be a ſpectator of the holy 


function. | 
By no means, returned the Fo- 


RESTERAIO, ' 


„ 
RxsTER AIO, but it is already adminiſ- 
tered ;—however if you will ſtep into 
the little gallery behind the lattices, 
where you heard our high maſs when 
you were here before, you will thence 
ſee every thing diſtinct.— 

—[t was in truth a fight to vibrate 
all the chords of humanity !—In the 
middle of the church, on a kind of 
ruſh-matted hurdle, lay ſtretched the 
figure of an old man, worn to the 
bone ;—his cowl was off, and every 
feature ſeemed ſettled in death; ſave 
that an eye- lid once or twice drew 
up, and inſtantly fell again.—On his 
breaſt lay a little crucifix, which he 
preſſed cloſe, with two emaciated 
hands; while the PRiox ſtood at his 
feet, and the fathers of the convent 
all knelt around in ſolemn ſilence.— 


| 


which, after ſome time, was inter- 


rupted 
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rupted by the Pz1or, addreſſing him- 
ſelf thus to the dying Monk—< I 
« truſt, my brother, that thy confi- 
te dence remains unſhaken.” — 

Ahe vow of taciturnity reaches but 
to the confines of the grave. He was 
now freed from it, —at liberty to de- 
clare his hope, and to exhort thoſe 
about him, to continue faithful unto the 
end.— But all the faculties of ſpeech 
were extinguiſhed !—the laſt effort of 
life ſhewed he wiſhed to teſtify what 
he could not utter ;—he made a feeble 
attempt to preſs the crucifix to his 
lips, —but his hand fell with 1t,—and 
the man was duſt! 

—The brotherhood now drawing off 
ingly, with bowed heads, and folded 
arms, I ſlipt down from the gallery, and 
returned to my little dormitory. 
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THE MONKS OF LA TRAPPE. 


OU will eaſily conceive, that the 
little ſleep I obtained from the 
remainder of the night, was neither 
compoſed, or refreſhing :—the ſcene 
I had been ſpectator of, had too 
ſtrongly impreſſed my imagination; 
though my waking thoughts in the 
recollection of it, only pictured to me 
an old man releaſed from an exiſtence, 
which pain, and the auſterities of his 
order, might long have rendered bur- 
thenfome—quitting a world which 
he had for years renounced—without 
leaving behind any object to intereſt 
his laſt moments, or a ſingle creature 
to mourn his end.— 
— Death only is arrayed in full 
terror when he comes to ſummon the 


happy, 
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happy. — the fortunate — and rend 
aſunder the ties of love and friend- 
ſhip !— 

When the arm of ſome tender wife 
pillows the head of a faithful huſband, 
—when ſhe wipes from his brow the 
cold dew of diflolving nature, - when 
eye meets eye, and in mute elo- 
quence announces the throbbings of 
an agonizing heart Or when ſome 
widowed parent, in the laſt conflicts 
of life, feels for the future deſtiny of 


11S thoſe, whoſe orphan years muſt ſoon 
i- miſs her care !—when ſhe views them 
ch around her bed—and ſees all their 
ut artleſs looks directed to her, — when 


the eager claſp,. when the parting 
kiſs is given—and the ſtreaming eye 
peaks more than language; then it 
s, that this vier of the world ſur- 

Vor. I. M rounds 
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tounds us with a ſcene, that humanity 
wants fortitude to fuſtain !— 

La PrERRE and the chaiſe arrived 
punctual to the time appointed, with 
all grievances ſufficiently healed ;— 
but as my reſt had been ſo diſturbed 
the preceding night, the Prior in- 
ſiſted that I ſhould not depart till the 
next morning, when I might be bet- 
ter refreſhed to proceed on my jour- 
ney ; and wiſhed me to accompany 
him 1n his evening walk, in the Con- 
vent garden. 

I had no pretence to decline the 
propoſal ;—for in truth my life hath 
never been ſo nicely balanced, that the 
difference of a day could much affect 
the ſcale.— 

As there may not be many who 
have taken a turn in this garden, 


and as you, Madam, never can,—-1! 
will 
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will give you a ſlight ſketch of it; 
and inform you, that both that, and 
the monaſtery, are encircled with 3 
wood ; that it participates the gloom 
of the order it belongs to,—that 
every member cultivates his own ſo- 
litary ſpot, - that inſtead of the luxu- 
riant beauty of. odoriferous flowers, 
is ſeen only beds of herbs and vege- 
tables, and plantations of tobacco, 
which all Monks are particularly fond 
of, —Around it are long walks of pines 
and cypreſſes, here and there inter- 
mixed with clumps of the ſame kind 
of trees; and benches placed at the 
roots of ſeveral of them, deſigned for 
repoſe, or meditation, 

As the Prior and myſelf were fit- 
ting under the ſhade of one of theſe, 
near a part of the garden which is 
leparated from the reſt þy a railing, 
M 2 and 
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and uſed as their cimiterio, or burying- 
place; my attention was attracted by 
two Monks, who were digging a 
grave for the PabRE SRRATINVO.— I 
obſerved that they preſently laid down 
their ſpades, and were ſoon ſucceeded 
by one or two more; who, after 
throwing up a few ſhovels full, were 
on retiring, followed alfo by others, 
who employed themſelves juſt in the 
ſame manner: —it being cuſtomary, 
as the PRIOR informed me, for every 
one to aſſiſt in this duty to a departed 
brother, —it ſerving alſo as a melan- 
choly memento to themſelves.— 
This led us to enter again upon 
ſeveral particulars relative to the pe- 
culiarity of their inſtitution; and I 
could not but obſerve to my venerable 
friend, that I conceived their being 


abſolved when in extremis, from their 
| VOW 
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vow of taciturnity, and permitted to 
addreſs thoſe of their own fraternity, 
who were travelling toward the grave, 
through the ſame flinty path, muſt 
ſometimes be the occaſion of diſcloſ- 
ing very ſingular feelings, which 
might for many years have been em- 
boſomed in ſilence. 

It undoubtedly hath, ſays the PRI- 
08, where nature ſtill remained ſtrong 
enough to ſupport for a little while 
its conteſt with death.—W hatever 
lies a burthen on the mind, 1s often 
in thoſe moments thrown off ; parti- 
cularly when it intereſteth the peace of 
the ſufferer, — 

About nine or ten years after I was 
appointed to the office I now hold in 
this monaſtery, a ſimilar ſituation pro- 
duced one of the moſt affecting ſcenes 
that could be beheld. —The ſtory, 
M 3 add ed 
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added he, is ſo much in the cauſe of 
virtue, that I heartily wiſh it were 
better known ;—and as you appear to 
be a traveller both of curioſity and 
ſentiment, I ſhall be happy to put you 
in poſſeſſion of it.— 

I thanked him with a warmth 
that might teſtify how much he had 
excited my attention ;—and the Pzx1oz 
proceeded thus: 


THE 
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THE STORY OF THE COUNT 
DE SAINT JULIEN. 


THE Count DE SAINT. JULIEN Was 
deſcended from a very ancient 
family; and was only at the age of 
twenty, when the death of his father 
made him maſter of a conſiderable 
ſum of money, and of an eſtate in 
Dauphixk, which might have ſup- 
ported him in the ſame affluent man- 
ner his anceſtors had lived in, had 
not an unbounded love of pleaſure 
taken an early poſſeſſion of his heart. 
—DavPnint became ſoon too con- 
fined a ſphere for him to move in,— 
the diſſipations of Paris better ſuited 
the gaiety of his temper, where his 
figure, his expence, and his lively 
parts, quickly introduced him into 
M 4 the 
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the politeſt aſſemblies. —He was bril- 
tant in all places of public reſort.— 
oſtentatious in his gallantries, and 
was admitted to many of the petits 
forupes of the Eſprits forts; which 
are coleries, compoſed of wits and free- 
thinkers, who have too much vanity 
to agree in the received notions of 
mankind ; but by their art, and the 
pleaſantry of their ridicule, often ope- 
rate too powerfully on weak minds, 
by undermining the good principles 
they may have imbibed, and ſubſti- 
tuting their own pernicious ones in 


their place.— 
SainT JuLitn had ſoon after his 


arrival at Paris, taken an ITALIAN 
figure-dancer of the opera into keep- 
ing; who bore him one ſon, whom he 
named FRreperic ;—a youth of fine 
parts, — formed by nature with great 

ſenſibility, 
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ſenſibility, —and with a mind ſo hap- 
pily diſpoſed, as might have rendered 
him a worthy and ſhining character, 
had not all theſe advantages been 
overſhadowed by a falſe education, 
and their movements corrupted by 
the bad example of a father, who hav- 
ing, in a long courſe of diſſipated con- 
nections, loſt his own morals, gave 
himſelf little concern about thoſe of 
his ſon ;—conceliving that the exte- 
rior accompliſhments of a gentleman, 
comprehended every thing that was 
moſt material to carry him ſucceſsfully 
through the world. The infidelity of 
SainT JuLIEN's miſtreſs in a few years 
totally diſſolved the attachment; and 
FREDERIC, by the time he attained 
the age of nineteen, became a com- 
panion to his father in all his vices, 
and likewiſe encouraged in ſuch as he 

had 
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had a propenſity to himſelf—the dig- 
nity of a parent being as much forgot- 
ten by the one, as the reſpe of a ſon 
was by the other. — 

—Pleafure and extravagance gra- 
dually waſte the ampleſt fortune.— 
The Count's had, during the twenty- 
four years he had quitted Davenint, 
been annually decreaſing ;—nor could 
it, by the courſe of his expences, 
have laſted ſo long, but for. his ab- 
horrence of every kind of play, and 
had not ſome beneficial bequeſts from 
deceaſed relations, retarded its difſolu- 
tion.— He conſtantly expended far 
more than his income, and his eſtate 
had dwindled away by ſales of an 
hundred acres at a time, till neceſſi- 
ty compelled him to abridge many of 
his expences.— The contract for the 
old family manſion, with all the re- 
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maining land about it, was juſt com- 
pleated, and the four thouſand louis- 
d'ors, which the purchaſe amounted 
to, paid into his banker's hands, 
when the following event gave a new 

turn to his life, and fortunes.— 
Among Les Filles entretenues, there 
was at that time at Paris the 
CLAIRVILLE, Who then lived under 
the protection of one of the Farmers 
General, whom I ſhall ſpeak of by the 
name of D'Avi6xnon.—She was a wo- 
man of much beauty, and great in- 
trigue; but by her addreſs, conſtant- 
ly flattered his vanity and weakneſs ; 
and by the ſucceſs of her art, kept 
her gallantries concealed from him. 
—SAINT JULIEN had made repeated 
overtures to this lady, and had been 
treated by her with a diſdain his pride 
could not brook ; ſhe had however 
beſtowed 
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beſtowed a more favorable look on 
his ſon, whom ſhe had met in the 
THVUILLERIES, and frequently had con- 
verſed with; and whoſe youth and 
elegant figure, had made a ſenſible 
impreſſion on her heart. For there 
was ſtill an amiableneſs of character 
about him, nor could his aſſumed 
air of licentiouſneſs diſguiſe a certain 
ingenuouſneſs of mind, which muft 
continue to pleaſe as long as nature 
hath a charm.— 

It chanced that FxeDptric, coming 
one evening out of the Frencn 
comedy, found the CLaigville in 
one of the paſſages of the theatre, 
waiting for her coach; which by ſome 


accident among the carriages was pre- 


vented from drawing up.— With his 
uſual addreſs, he offered to ſee her 
ſafe out; — and the reſult of half an 

hour's 
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hour's atteadance and aſſiduity, was 
an appointment with him to meet 
her at the maſquerade, which was to 
be a few nights after, where ſhe gave 
him to underſtand ſhe ſhould be 
found only with a female friend;—inti- 
mating at the ſame time that D'Avie- 
Non had buſineſs which would call 
him ſome leagues from Paris, —and 
notifying the dreſs by which he might 
diſcover her, —  _ 22 
FREDERIC, who had been conſtantly 
tutored by his father, that gallantry 
was the firſt accompliſhment of a 
gentleman, never ſcrupled to com- 
municate to him the progreſs he made 
in any he was engaged in; he there- 
fore, with his accuſtomed familiarity, 
informed him of the aſſignation he 
had made with the CLAIRVILLE. 
SainT JuriEx concealed the ſur- 
prize 
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prize he felt at this intelligence 
the contempt which had been ſhewn 
him by that lady, recurred with freſh 
poignancy, from the mortification his 
high ſpirit ſuffered by the preference 
given to FREDERIC; he however fo 
ſufficiently poſſeſſed himſelf, as not to 
appear in the leaſt diſcompoſed, and 
adviſed him by all means to purſue 
the affair. — 

When a father is fo unprincipled 
as to become a rival to his ſon, in a 
matter of this nature, it argues 2 
mind ſo totally depraved, as to re- 
quire but little apology to be made 
far the deſpicable meanneſs of the Count 
in ſeizing this occaſion to revenge 
himſelf of a woman, — and by expoling 
her infidelity to D'Avignon, ruin her 
power not in the blindneſs of his 
paſſion foreſceing the ill conſequence 

IO that 
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that might happen to his ſon in this 
buſineſs.— 

The Farmer General receiving an 
anonymous letter, which hinted to 
him, © that the next maſquerade 
« might diſcover, if he poſſeſſed the 
« affections of his miſtreſs ſo fully 
« as he imagined,” doubted for ſome 
time whether he ſhould pay any at- 
tention to its writer ;—but jealouſy is 
a paſſion eaſily awakened in men of 
debauched characters; and more pre- 
dominant in advanced years.— He re- 
ſolved on his intended journey; but 
took care to get back to Paris time 
enough to be preſent at the maſque- 
rade. — As he was ignorant of the 
CLAIRVIIIE's dreſs, he might in fo 
large an aſſembly have probably re- 
turned without finding her, had he 
not, after more than two hours of 

anxious 
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anxious ſearch, at laſt diſcovered her, 
by means of ſome jewels in her hair, 
which he had preſented her with him- 
{elf —He ſaw her whole attention 
given to the gentleman who was with 
her,—obſerved ſhe converſed with no 
other,—and had now little reaſon to 
ſcruple the intelligence he had re- 
ceived. —He watched them with ear- 
neſtneſs and rage, the whole night, 
till they quitted the ball; nor loſt 
ſight of her, till he ſaw her enter 
with her gallant the houſe he kept 
for her. —The ſervants obſerving a 
maſk follow almoſt. immediately their 
miſtreſs and her friend, concluded it 
to be one of the party; but the in- 
ſtant that D'Aviexox had reached the 
garden apartment, which was his 
uſual ſupper room, and whither ſhe 
had conducted her loyer ; he threw 

them 
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them both into the utmoſt conſter- 
nation, by diſcovering himſelf to them, 
— with ungovernable paſſion re- 
proached the lady for her inconſtan- 
cy ;—and drawing a ſword, which he 
had concealed under his dreſs, ran 
with fury upon her paramour,—Fxe- 
DERIC throwing off his domino, haſ- 
tily ſeized one of D'Avicnon's own 
fwords, which hung with a hat and 
belt, in the room where they were ; 
and thus armed, uſed every endeavour 
to appeaſe his antagoniſt by words— 
but the other, preſſing on him with 
a vehemence which would liſten to 
no palliation, the unſuzceſsful youth 
fourd himſelf compelled to defend 
his own life; and in the rencounter 
mortally wounded the Farmer Ge- 
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and FREDERIe fled inſtantly out of 
Vor. I. N the 


neral.—CLAIR VILLE fell into a ſwoon, 
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the houſe, with that precipitance and 
perturbation which muſt ever be na- 
tural to ſo unhappy a ſituation, — 

This unfortunate event happening 
early in the morning, D'Avicxox 
did not ſurvive many hours. Though 
SainT JULIEN enjoyed in idea, the 
ſecret triumph which this ſtratagem 
gave him over a woman, whoſe con- 
duct toward him had provoked fo 
unmanly a reſentment ; yet he appre- 
hended from its ſucceſs no other re- 
ſult, than her diſgrace ; —never con- 
ceiving that from ſuch a connection 
as D'Avicnon had with her, any 
point of honour would have ſtimu- 
lated him, to oppoſe the arm of age, 
to the vigour of youth.—He felt 
himſelf however when the time ar- 
rived, by no means in an eaſy ſituation 
Vit was a painful ſuſpenſe, between 
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hope and fear —he was alarmed for 
the difficulties in which he might 
poſſibly have involved his ſon,—and 


feared alſo that the great influence of 


the Farmer Ceneral, when he ſhould 
know who had ſupplanted him in 
the affections of his miſtreſs, might 


be highly prejudicial to the future in- 


tereſts of FRED ERIC.— He paſſed the 


night in much diſquiet; nor dared 


the next morning to make any in- 
quiry, leſt he might awaken ſuſpicion; 
but in the utmoſt anxiety waited at 
home the arrival of his ſon, wholly 
ignorant of the ſcene that had been 
acted ; till the following letter, deli- 
vered about noon to his ſervant, by 
an unknown perſon, opened to him 
the fatal cataſtrophe.— 


—< My rendezvous with the ClAIR- 
N +4 © VILLE 
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© yIiLLE, to which you ſo ſtrongly 
« prompted me, hath been attended 
with the moſt dreadful conſequences 


A 
Lal 


« —we were ſurprized immediately 


te on our returti from the maſquerade 
e by D'Avicnon, who flew at me 
e with the madneſs of an aſſaſſin.— 
« It was in vain that I attempted 
« eyery thing in my power to appeaſe 
e his paſion—I was at laſt neceſſi- 
ce tated to oppoſe violence, to vio- 
ce lence, and in defending my own 
* life, I have but too much cauſe 
« to apprehend, that I have deprived 
© him of his.— | 
In the hours of horror which I 
« paſſed ſince, I have been awakened 


as from a dream, to a juſt ſenſe of 


« mylelf,—I view with deſpair my 
e youth plunged fo early into vice, 
e and ſtained with another's blood !— 

" « Terrible 
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« Terrible as my reflections are,— 
they turn with. indignation on a 


parent, who inſtead of guiding my 
ſteps to virtue, hath trained them 
in the paths of profligacy ; and by 
his own wretched example deceived 
his ſon into ruin.— 
« By the time that this reaches 
you, I ſhall be many leagues from 
PaRIS.— To fly from myſelf is im- 
poſſible, - but I will haſten to ſome 
diſtant part of the world, where 
the fatal errors of my life may be 
unknown; and ſtrive with repent- 
ant tears to amend a corrupted 
heart.— f 
—*<© Unconnected forlorn — and 
friendleſs, — my neceſſities have 
compelled me in the moment of 
departure, to deceive your banker 
into the payment of half the money 
N 3 « lodged 


1 


1 


« lodged in his hands. —I can hardly 
«© regard this action as criminal, when 
« I conſider this little ſum as the all 
< I can ſhare, of a noble patrimony, 
« {quandered away in extravagance, 
and which, had honour governed 
* yourlife, I might have inherited. — 
With this I muſt puſh my future 
<«« deſtiny hat it may be, is un- 
% known—and will ever remain ſo to 
«© you; as this will probably be the 
«© laſt you will hear of your 
« Loſt, and unhappy 


« FRED ERIC.“ 


SainT JULIEN on reading this let- 
ter, for the firſt time felt the dignity 
of virtue. — He almoſt funk at the re- 
proaches of a ſon, of which his own 
confcience confeſſed the juſtice ; 
and he had the additional miſery to 

reflect, 
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reflect, that he was the ſecret cauſe of 
the fatal event which had driven him 
away for ever from his ſight.— Though 
this was a circumſtance lodged within 
his own breaſt, yet the guilt of it 
was likely to remain a laſting thorn 
there.—The talk which ſo unhappy 
an affair muſt occaſien, — a ruined 
fortune—an exhauſted credit — the 
lights that had long been ſhewn him by 
many—and his laſt remaining finances, 
funk to a half by FE DFR, - were 
ſufficient motives to awaken an idea, 
which he ſoon after executed, of bid- 
ding adieu to PAR Is. He concerted 
his plan with a perſon of conſiderable 
rank, who had been much attached to 
him, and who furniſhed him with ſuch 
recommendatory letters to one of the 
ELECTORAL courts, as procured him, 
in a ſhort time, a decent poſt, and 
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the countenance of his new maſ- 
er. 

In this ſituation he lived near eight 
years, —if not happily, at leaſt as 
comfortably as could be expected ;— 
his company was pleaſing—and all 
that was known of his ſtory was, 
that he had, through imprudence, ran 
out a conſiderable fortune. The re- 
collection of paſt ſcenes, and the un- 
certainty he was in about his ſon, 
over-ſhadowed the joy of many an 
hour; but he exerted all the powers 
of diſſipation to drive away every un- 
eaſy remembrance, — 

It is not an eaſy taſk to reclaim a de- 
praved mind !—the ſpirit of intriguing 
remained ſtill the predominant paſſion 
of Salix r JULIEN;—and having by long 
and varied importunities attempted to 
ſeduce the affections of a lady about 
| . the 
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the court, whoſe abſent huſband was 
a general officer in high eſteem with 
the ELEC TOR, he was inſtantly diſ- 
miſſed from his employment, and 
commanded by his prince, at the pe- 
ril of his ſafety, to withdraw from 
his dominions in four-and-twenty 
hours,— 

He collected precipitately the 
very little property that remained to 
him, and retired in haſte to the can- 
ton of FRIBOURG.— He was now ſur- 
rounded by a diſtreſs that would not 
allow him to ſhun his own reflec- 
tions; they preſented a picture truly 
terrible pride ſtruggling with po- 
verty, without—and not a ſource of 
conſolation, within !—He at length 
determined to addreſs himſelf to his 
mother's brother, who was a Chanoine 
of the cathedral church of PALERMO; 


whom 
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whom he had not ſeen ſince his youth, 
and whom he had long ceaſed to cor- 
reſpond with, on account of his hav- 
ing more than once, reproved the cri- 
minal courſe of life which he had heard 
he led at PAR IiSs.— 

— Though it was a doubt with him 
whether the Chanoine was ſtill living, 
yet he wrote to him from FR IBOUROG; 
communicating part of his diſtreſs, 
and his purpoſe of viſiting Pal RRMA, 
and throwing himſelf under his pro- 
tection, —reſolving, that ſhould his 
uncle be dead, or refuſe to counte- 
nance him, he would end his days in 
ſome part of Steil, where his miſ- 
conduct would be unknown. — The 
port of MarsE1LLE was the moſt fa- 
vorable to his intention; but the 
queſtion was, how to get thither !— 
his finances were low; and the appre- 

henſion 
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henſion of meeting in his paſſage 
through FRANCE, any one who had 
known him in his proſperity, was 
painful. — He debated the matter 
much, and long—and to obviate, the 
beſt in his power, every objection, 
he converted all he had into money, 
—let his beard grow, —procured a re- 
ligious habit,—and ſet forward on his 
journey on foot ;—making devotion, 
for the firſt time, ſubſervient to his 
deſigns.— 

It chanced that his road lay mh 
Davenine ;—and he had the ſevere 
mortification to paſs over part of the 
noble domain of his anceſtors—a ter- 
ritory once his own—now parted off 
among various proprietors. — This 
was indeed a ſcene that penetrated his 
heart ;—his ſtrength almoſt failed him, 
—and he ſat down on a bank by the 
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way-ſ{ide, to recruit his trembling ſpi- 

rits. Memory pictured to him the 
happy morning of his life, and the 
thouſand little incidents of uncorrupt- 
ed innocence !—It drew in lovelieſt 
colours, the hoſpitality of a father, 
who lived the protector of the poor, 
and the injured, —nor failed to recall 
thoſe blameleſs hours, when, as the 
youthful ſucceſſor of his fortunes, he 
uſed, with cheerful ſtep, to walk forth 
from the venerable manſion now juſt 
before him, to meet the homage of 
his ſurrounding tenants the reverſe 
was terrible ro thought—his mind 
glanced it over, and ſhuddered at the 
view. He deteſted the world; — de- 
teſted himſelf ;—and in ſullen ſorrow, 
by long and weary journeying, found 
at laſt his way to MaRSEILLE, where 
he embarked in a ſhip that was on 


the 
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the point of ſailing, for S1ciLy, and 
MaLTa. 

It was the ill fate of this veſſel, 
after being ſix days at ſea, to be dri- 
ven by contrary winds, much nearer 
the coaſt of BarBary than was for 
its ſafety, as the regency of Tunis 
was then at war with the FRENCH; 
and a dead calm ſucceeding the ad- 
verſe weather, the captain diſcovered 
the next morning a Tun1sIAan Corſarr, 
bearing down upon them, which ap- 
peared to be too powerful for the 
little reſiſtance he could oppoſe to it. 
—A. general panic ſeized every one 
on board ; and the Count conceiving 
that the religious habit he wore, 
might expoſe him to additional ill- 
treatment from thoſe barbarous peo- 
ple; or induce them to exact a higher 
ranſom, threw it into the ſea, cut his 
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beard cloſe, and procured a dreſs 
from one of the common ſailors.— 
In brief they were boarded,—rifled, 
—ſtripped,—carried on ſhore,—ex- 
amined, and fent to the bagnio of 
SanTa Lvcia, which is one of the 
places where the ſlaves are uſually 
lodged.— 
Al here are adverſe hours in ſome 
men's lives, that are eventually the 
moſt beneficial, by bringing home 
all their ſcattered thoughts, and giv- 
ing them a juſt idea of themſelves !— 
Of ſuch a nature were thoſe melan- 
choly ones SainT JULIEN numbered. 
Though he was not (as no public 
works were then carrying on) con- 
demned to:bodily labour, yet he found 
himſelf plundered of every thing, 
doubtful of redemption, and com- 
pelled to ſubſiſt for a conſiderable 
time 
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time on food which was navſeating ; 
till a ſailor who was made captive 
with him, and the ſame who had fur- 
niſhed him with a mariner's garment 
when he caſt off the religious one he 
had aſſumed, had, by means of ac- 
quaintance among the ſlaves, obtain- 
ed ſufficient credit to open a little 
ſhop for ſelling wine to the Tukks “, 
and was moved by humanity, as well 
as veneration, for the Count (whom he 
imagined to be really one of a reli- 
gious order) to take him in as an 


aſſiſtant, and let him live as he did 
himſelf. | 


* This circumſtance will appear ſtrange to 
many readers, who recolle& that wine 1s pro- 
'Y hHibited by the Koran; but it is well known, 
A that the uſe of it is authorized, or at leaſt con- 
nived at, in thoſe diſtricts where the ſlaves are 
ſtationed. 
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At was ſome months before Saint 
JoLitx knew by what means he could 
convey notice of his captivity to Pa- 
LERMO 3 Which he was obliged to 
wait an opportunity of doing, through 
the channel of Lzecnorx; as the Si- 
CILIANS were then at war with Tuxis. 
—And. it was by various accidents, 
near a year and a half from the time 
of his being made priſoner, before 
any letter, or his ranſom arrived.— 

It was a tedious interval,—a pain- 
ful uncertainty Imagination length- 
ened every hour as it paſſed; — and 
even the diſtant hope of future liberty, 
was frequently over-ſhadowed by the 
doubt of his uncle being ſtill alive.— 

The hardſhips he endured,—the ſad 
ſociety oi wretches about him,—and 
the recollection of his former miſuſed 
proſperity, ſubdued both his health 

and 
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and ſpirits, —His heart was now con- 
vinced, that it had been totally 
warped by the ſeduction of wits, and 
libertines ;—and the reflection which 
tortured him moſt, was, that he had 
probably, by his own abandoned 
principles, involved his ſon in laſting 
miſery.-He was now ſenſible, that 
virtue was a reality, and not a name; 
and that whoever throws away the 
ſhield of religion, becomes, in the 
moment of adverſity, a defenceleſs 
exiſtence, —He turned back his eyes 
on a life of guilt, and determined, that 
what remained of it, ſhould be conſe- 
crated to penitence, 

—At length a veſſel arives, and 
brings him a moſt tender invitation 
to PALERMo,—together with a remit- 
tance through the hands of one of the 


conſuls, of four hundred ſequins, for 
Vor, I. O his 


+ + 

his redemption and journey. — Sar 
Jorrtxn, having only paſſed for a 
common man, no miofe than two hun- 
dred ſequins was demanded for his 
ranſom. He immediately obtained 
his CAR TA Franca, and took his 
paſſage in a Dureh ſhip, that was 
ſoon after to ſail for Stex. 

—As the firſt fruits of a heart 
awakened to virtue, he prefented his 
humane benefactor, the ſailor, with a 
purſe of one hundred fequins, which, 
with what the poor fellow had ſaved 
up in his little wine trade, was ſome- 
what more than neceſſary to purchaſe 
his freedom.—The Coant had the ſa- 
tisfaction of ſeeing him ſet at liberty, 
and quit the ſhore of BAR BAR, in the 
ſame veſſel with himfelf, — 

It was not many days before SamT 
Jutitn arrived ſafe at Pal ERMHo, and 

expreſſed, 
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expreſſed, in the warmeſt terms of gra- 
titude, the obligation he felt to his 
uncle, for relieving him from his cap- 
tive ſtate. The good old man receiv- 
ed him with a cordiality he never 
could have expected; and many a tear 
fell down his aged cheek, when in their 
frequent converſations, he found his 
nephew redeemed from the worſe cap- 
tivity of an abandoned life. The 
Chanoine made him attend in all the 
functions of the church; and omitted 
no occaſion to confirm him in his good 
reſolutions. 

— You have known,” ſays he, 
the extremes of affluence, and di- 
ſtreſs, —have experienced that hap- 
<« pineſs is not born of riches, —and 
can only ſpring where virtue hath 
planted it It is now within your 
reach; and I truſt you will not 
O 2 
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* again let it ſlip your hold. -I muft 
daily expect to be called from you; 
« —the poor have been my family; 
ce but what I am ſtill able to bequeath 
c you, will in your preſent temper, be 
<« more than equal to every want.'— 

« —Little—little indeed,” replied 
SarinT JULIEN, © have I merited the 
« conſolation I find !—You ſee me, 
* Sir, humbled by my vices and folly, 
« but convinced from principle, of 
« all my errors—every wiſh toward 
« the world is extinguiſhed ;—and it 
« ig my fixed reſolve, to retire to 
©« ſome monaſtery, and cloſe the even- 
« ing of my life, in ſolitude, and 
© contrit on.“ — 

The Count reſided with his uncle 
near a twelvemonth; during which 
time his choice determined him to 


enter into the convent of La Tr appr. 
—I had 
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I had then, ſays the Pros, been 
ſomewhat more than two years ap- 
pointed the ſuperior of this houſe; 
and having formerly been well known 
to the good old Chanoine, he wrote to 
me on the occaſion ; intreating me in 
the moſt affectionate terms, that in re- 
collection of the friendſhip we had 
once had for each other, whenever his 
nephew ſhould enter amongſt us, that 
I would ſometimes allow him to advite 
with me.— 

There was fortunately juſt then a 


vacancy, to which I immediately 
named him ; and bidding an eternal 


adieu to his benevolent uncle, he was 
admitted into this convent, and in due 
time Zook the Cowl. —In the inter- 
courſes which we had frequently toge- 
ther, he unfolded to me, all the va- 
rious occurrences of his unfortunate 
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life — he ever ſpoke of them with a 
heart-felt ſigh ; and his pious exam» 
ple was improving to many.— 

After he had reſided among us 
four years, his health began gradual. 
ly to decay.— The viciſſitudes of his 
fortune had probably much accele- 
rated the approach of age ;—perhaps 
too, the auſterities of our order, were 
too ſevere for a conſtitution, ſo early 
habituated to the blandiſhments of 
luxury ;—though he was ſtill able to 
attend moſt of our functions, and 
lived to compleat nearly his ſeventh 
year. 

—When his diſſolution was nigh, 
he was brought out into our church, 
on the matted ruſhes, in the ſame 
manner as you ſaw our brother of yeſ- 
terday; whilſt I, agreeably to our in- 
ſtitution, convened all the Convent to 
witneſs 
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witneſs his end. His mind appeared 
perfectly clear; he exhorted, with a 
weak voice, thoſe around him, to per- 
ſevere in piety; and then addreſſed 
himſelf to me, with an eye that be- 
ſpoke all the diſtreſs of his heart. 

« —Holy father,” ſays he, —“ a 
te little ſpace, and I am numbered 
ce with the dead! The penitence I 
« have exerciſed within theſe walls, 
* hath, I truſt, waſhed away the 
te ſtains that diſgraced my former 
be life In that confidence I fink to 
* my grave lone only anxiety agi- 
* tates my boſom ;—it is for a ſon, 
* whom my unhappy example may, 
« fear, have rendered miſerable.— 
« You, holy father, know my ſtory.— 
* O! if my long-loſt FRED ERIC ſtill 
* be living Could he—but tis im- 
* poſſible—could he but ever hear, 
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ce that the once abandoned heart of 
* poor SAINT JULIEN was reformed ! 
« —could he but learn, with how 
« many repentant tears I have wept 
ce for his forgiveneſs !—how ardently 
« in death wiſhed to bequeath him a 
« blefling lit might haply turn his 
< ſteps to virtue, and my ſpirit would 
ce depart without a ſigh !'— 

— © Gracious Heaven!“ — (ex- 
claimed a Monk, throwing back his 
cowl) © Gracious Heaven !—thy will 
« be done ! — Behold — behold thy 
0 FREDERIC kneels before you—as 
© much unlike the libertine who left 
you, as you the parent from whom 
« he fled -O let me catch a bleſſing 
* from your dying lips !—and in a 
« laſt embrace, be cancelled the re- 
% membrance of every thing that is 
ce pait!” 

The 


„ 


1 

The tranſport and amazement of 
ſo unhoped an interview, gave a ſud- 
den impulſe to the blood; and invi- 
gorated a little longer, the powers of 
life. | [ 

—* A few moments,” ſays the Count, 
(caſting a look of the moſt affec- 
tionate earneſtneſs on his ſon)—“ a 
« few moments, and the knowledge 
« of the world will avail me no- | 
ce thing !—And yet my lingering 
<« ſpirit fain would know, by what 
«< myſterious means we have thus 
ce met again?“ 

—< Briefly let me ſay, returned | 
« FREDERIC, that on quitting PaRI1s, 
© J haſtened with the utmoſt ſpeed 
ce to MapR1D ; accompanied with the 
ce ſtrongeſt reſolution of amending | 
« an unfortunate life. — After ſome | 


ce time, I obtained a commiſſion in 
« his | 
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* his catholic majeſty's ſervice, and 
« was ſent into New Spaixn, to join 
© my regiment.—I was occafionally 
te ſtationed in various garriſons on the 
« Southern continent; and at Mext- 
* ca married the daughter of a de- 
« ceaſed officer of VALEN IA, who 
e had brought her thither with him, 
* from Euxopt.—I began to ex- 
e perience the ſerenity and happi- 
* neſs of virtue, and for five years, 
* emjoyed in the ſociety of one of the 
* belt of women, every bleſſing my 
heart could defire.—Far removed 
© from all who knew me, I here wiſhed 
* to have ended my days, — but 
« my regiment being called home, 
and the climate having much af- 
« fected the health of my wife, ſhe 
was anxious to return to BARCELONA, 


«< whuch was her native air, and where 
« ſhe 
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« ſhe had two aunts ſtil] living, wha 


cc 


cc 


cc 


had in her earlier years ſupplied a 
mother's loſs; and to whom I had 
not reſtored her ten months, when 


the hand of death diſſolved our 


union.—Sick of the world,—its fol- 
lies, —its diſappointments—all that 
endeared it to me gone before 
and no pledge of love left behind, 
to hold me to it —I turned away 


« from it without a ſingle regret 


cc 


cc 
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bequeathed to the family of the 
amiable Being I mourned, the lit- 
tle fortune ſhe brought me,—and 
nine years ago, under the aſſumed 
name of Lorenzo, withdrew into 
this monaſtery.— 

Happy, my child,” added Saint 


JoLizn, (preſſing his ſon's hand 
with a look of eager tenderneſs) 


happy 
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happy is it, that the GREAT Dis- 
POSER of human events, hath or- 
dained, that we meet in peace at 
laſt!—Seven of thoſe years have we 
lived together in this place, though 
mutually unknown—often kneel- 
ing ſide by fide at the ſame altar 
—often joining in the ſame de- 
votions — and perhaps ſoliciting 
Heaven for each other. —Oh ! my 
FrEDERIC !—the crime which hath 
made thy heart moſt wretched, 
with the ſevereſt anguiſh hath tor- 
tured mine -I have injured thee 
much—but all is, I hope, aton- 
ed!“ | 


—<© Father of mercies !” cries the 


young man, —“ the triumph's thine ! 


«c 


cc 


—How wonderfully hath thou dealt 
with us!—making thoſe very crimes 
| « which 
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« which were inſtrumental to- our 
« mutual misfortunes, inſtrumental 
« in the end to our mutual con- 
e verſion !—But I talk to the duſt— 
« he is paſſed away, like a ſilent 
vapour!“ 

This was a ſcene, added the Prion, 
of ſo ſingular a nature, as to merit 
the being recorded ; and I conceived 
it would not be unintereſting to a 
man of ſenſibility.— 

About three years after the death 
of SainT JULIEN, a fever ſeized ſe- 
veral of our Convent, and FrEDER1C 
was one among thoſe to whom it 
proved fatal. —He ſeemed ſenſible 
from the moment he was taken 111, 
that his diſorder would be mortal— 
he ſupported it, with the utmoſt reſig- 
nation; requeſting with his lateſt 

breath, 
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breath, to be buried with his father. 
and in yonder corner, where the two 
white croffes are raifed on the turfed 
hillock, one grave contains them 
both.— 


can aſſure you, ſays AMELta, that 
the complicated diſtreſs of your ſtory 
cannot be attended to without emo- 
tion, —it is an event ſo extraordinary, 
that I much rejoice you have reſcued 
it from the ſilence of a monaſtery ; 
though it is only in a monaſtery, and 
only in one of this order, that fuch 

a circumſtance could have arifen.— 
But I agree with you, that man- 
kind is little benefitted by that vir- 
rue, which is only known and exer- 
cifed within the walls of a convent. 
An avowed libertine reclaimed,— 
or a good Being ſtruggling with cheer- 
3 ful 
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ful reſignation againſt the frowns of 
fortune, — are much nobler objects of 
reſpect and imitation.— 

—True, Madam—and your old 
woman at DRAPER's worth a thouſand 


enthuſiaſts, 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME; 


